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A host of Concept 
Artists grace this 
month’s Issue: John i 
Wu, Philip Straub, / 
Bjom Borkur / 
^ Eiriksson, John / 
-- “Roc” Upchurch & / 



Mark Goemer 
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Concept Art of Mark Goemer & 
Company 3 pushes Dl to new limits in “300” 
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John Wu, Philip Straub, Bjom Borkur 
Eiriksson & John “Roc” Upchurch 



Featuring Xiao Bing, Seigey Musin, 
Kuang Hong, Daniela Uhlig, & More! 



making, 

‘Robyn’, a traditional pencil drawing, 1 
Ply Spell’ & ‘Under the root, my kingdom’ 
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Custom Brushes ‘Chamber 1 , Speed Painting* 
‘Forest Fire’, & Painting Male Potraits 
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Well, April. We 
couldn’t even think 
of a worthwhile April 
Fool’s joke for you all: 
how sad is that? My 
favourite April Fool’s 
of this year goes to 
‘Google’, who have 
masterfully set up a 
service where they 
offer free broadband... 
wait for it... which 
works by using the 
water in your toilet! 
Genius! Check out 
www.google.com/tisp for the full story! Thinking of it, we should really 
start planning next years hoax as it seems to take us so long, so email in 
with your ideas and we’ll get cracking! Back to this month’s issue though, 
Concept Art is the theme this month with 5 major artists, from differing 
fields of digital art, but all with a special talent for the conceptual image. 
Loads of great artwork to go with these, and throughout the whole mag, 
as ever. The ‘Challenge’ is growing rapidly and we had more entries this 
month than ever before. You can show off your digital art skills by entering 
the challenges to win fantastic prizes every month. See the ‘Stylised 
Animal Challenge’ section for further information. Anyway, thanks again 
for continuing to support us, and remember, you can purchase all of the 
back issues of both 2DArtist and 3DCreative magazines, as well as sign 
up for subscriptions, which include great discounts, via www.2dartistmag. 
com and www.3dcreativemag.com. Enjoy this month’s monster issue and 
I’ll see you again in May... Ed. 
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Every month, many creatives and artists around the world contribute to 
3DCreative & 2DArtist Magazine. Here you can read all about them. If you 
would like to be a part of 3DCreative or 2DArtist Magazines, 
please contact ben@zoopublishing 




TJawihen 

Is a 2D Illustrator/ 

Concept Artist, in 
the USA. He began 
working in the 
gaming industry 
after graduating from 
the Academy of Art 
University, in San Francisco, 2004. He has 
worked for Wizards of the Coast, Fantasy Flight 
Games, Widescreen Games, Digital Extremes, 
& BreakAway Games. 
http://www.daarken.com 
daarkenart@daarken.com 
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Is a 

Production/Concept 
| Artist at PitchiPoy Studio, 
in Israel. He has drawn 
and painted since he can 
remember, and creating 
characters, creatures & fantastic scenes have 
always been a passion. Telling a story through 
a single image can be a challenge, but he’s 
always up for it. Keeping his work fresh & 
versatile, he explores all genres and styles. 

Pat2005b@hotmail.com 

http://chuckmate.blogspot.com 





TlftmiTfletar 
uUuuniL 

Is an llustrator 
& Freelancer, in 
Vancouver. She 
has been focused 
on illustration using 
traditional mediums 
until recently, when she found an intuous under 
her Christmas tree & immediately took to CG 
art. She aspires to pursue Illustration and hopes 
to one day illustrate children’s novels, as well as 
creating concept art for horror films. 
foetus_fetus@hotmail.com 
www.honeymurder.com 





^ nKJJur 
ninnunen 



Is an Artist for T earn 1 7 
Software, in the UK. 
He is 24 years old 
and started out as 
an Illustrator and 
2D Artist for mobile 
games. He has also worked as a Freelance 
Concept Artist for 
companies such as Kingslsle Entertainment, 
and Sucker Punch Productions. He is currently 
working at Team 17 Software as a 2D/3D Artist. 

mikko_kinnunen@yahoo.com 




Is an Art Director, 

Concept Artist & 

Illustrator, at Beijing 
Pantheon Technology 
Co. Ltd., in China. 

After graduation, he 
went into games companies and started in CG. 
In the future he hopes to have his own studio, 
publish his own comic & become a unique and 
individualistic top designer and illustrator. 
noah@zemotion.net 
www.zemotion.net 
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Has had a passion 
for drawing since 
being a couple of feet 
tall. He studied Fine 
Art & was eventually 
led into the realm 
of computers several years ago. His brushes 
have slowly been dissolving in white spirit since 
the late 90s, & now, alas, his graphics tablet 
has become their successor. He still sketches 
regularly, balancing his time between 2 & 3D, 
although drawing will always be closest to his 
heart, ibex80@hotmail.com 







Lives in Berlin, 

Germany. She 
“suffered” school for 
13 years, until she 
finally graduated, and 
has been working as 

a Graphic Designer & illustrator for 2 years now. 
She is thinking about eventually studying art, 
sooner or later, and she has loved painting since 
she could hold a paintbrush... and so it can only 
be described as her “passion”. 
http://www.du-artwork.de 
libita@hotmail.de 





-rUlank 



Has created various 
futuristic feature 
illustrations for quite a 
few film masterpieces. 
Those literal, comical 
figures were instantly 
transformed into vivid images which also 
followed the cinematographic rules, & from there 
they were evolved into conceptual imaginations 
that were overwhelmingly inspiring... 

www.grnr.com 
contact@grnr.com 



In 2001, John got 
a position as a 
Character Texture 
Artist at Insomniac 
Games, California. He 



helped create the hit 
franchise “Ratchet and Clank” for the Playstation 
2, which sold close to 9 million units worldwide. 
More recently, he has worked on “Resistance: 
Fall of Man” for the Playstation 3 as a Senior 
Concept Artist. 
therealjohnwu@hotmail.com 
www.therealjohnwu.com 



WtmEd yaw £ik& hr CrnilnibulB Lr iDCnealivB an, £DlbilL&l TTlapazuiB? 

We are always looking for tutorial artists, gallery submissions, potential interviewees, making of writers, and more. For more information, send a link to 

your work here: warin@zoopublishing.com 
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John Wu currently works as an artist at Sony 
Computer Entertainment, America, and has 
had several years of experience in the games 
industry. Having covered all aspects of the 
production pipeline, from modelling, rigging and 
animation, to concept art and visual effects, he 
is a veteran in numerous arenas - both 2D and 



3D. And, he even does Kung Fu 



TTlany, yameA have, &hmttn 
bsiealhiaking, anluwnk. The, 
Ci&l oft garnet cmiEd g& an 
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Interview, 



John Wu 



You say in your biography that your ambition was to work 
in the games industry. Why this area in particular? The 
main reason why I chose a career in the video games 
industry, was because I simply love video games. I grew up 
during the days of Karate, “Rescue Raiders”, “Dune 2”, and 
“X-COM”, but it was not until my later years in college that 
I started to think about it seriously. The quality of computer 
graphics during the late nineties was just starting to look 
good, and the industry wasn’t oversaturated with artists 
who wanted “in”. Most of the artists I knew just wanted to 
become illustrators, or to get into the film business. So that 
left many opportunities for folks like me, who simply adored 
games. It was an untapped market and I was fortunate 
enough to have entered it at an early stage. 

Were there any particular games that made you realise 
that there was more scope opening up for artistic freedom 
within an industry that existed, before the main 3D 
packages arrived? There were two games that collectively 
steered my decision towards pursuing a gaming career; 
one was “StarCraft”, and the other was “Street Fighter”, 
the arcade series. StarCraft, in particular, made a bigger 
impact on my decision, because I was simply hooked by 
their outstanding cinematics. The Street Fighter games, 
on the other hand, inspired me more on the animation 
front. I must have skipped at least a dozen or so classes, 
and have probably spent a years worth of lunch money, 
just playing them. It was totally worth it! The Street Fighter 
games, in my opinion, had a perfect blend of Hong Kong 
action cinema, as well as jaw-dropping animation. Since I 
was both a fan action flicks and anime, it gave me all the 
more reason to go for a gaming career, above all else, 
simply because I could work and play with the projects that 
I love. 

Your break into the industry came in 2001 , when you 
started as a Texture Artist at “Insomniac Games”. Over the 
following five years, what areas of game development did 
you work in, and which were your favourite disciplines? 

I started my gaming career as a Character Texture Artist at 
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Insomniac Games. Day in and day out, I would 
unwrap UVs and texture characters, weapons, 
and gadgets. Since the company was very small 
at the time, with approximately thirty people, 

I got the chance to learn anything I could get 
my hands on. I accepted tasks from modelling, 
rigging, animation, level building, storyboards, 
visual effects, HUD design, and so on. So .after 
an educational five years at Insomniac Games, 

I think I got the art production pipeline down. Of 
course, this makes it even harder for me to stick 
to any particular role because, although I enjoy 
the preproduction side of things, I also dig the 
nitty-gritty part of production, and coordinating 
production strategies. 



Have you seen much change in the 
development process in those five years ? 

Video game production has changed drastically 
over the past five years. The artists today are 
more specialized in terms of responsibilities, 
and they work in an assembly line fashion for 
efficiency. One person will model and another 
would texture. It’s hard to imagine that only a 
few years ago, a modeller would also texture 
their own work, and sometimes rig them if time 
permitted. But, because of the demand of higher 
quality art, and the available technology that 
supports it, an artist will need to work longer 
hours refining their characters, especially if it’s 
for normal map generation. Before the normal 



map craze, game assets would only have a 
diffuse map, and perhaps an additional specular 
map. Things have got a lot more complicated 
all of a sudden, and the amount of manpower 
and capital needed to make a triple A title is 
astronomical. 

Which games do you enjoy playing, and why ? 

I enjoy games that have great re-play ability, 
and most importantly, a lot of fun factor. I care 
more about game play than I do art, which is 
ironic considering my line of work. The truth 
is, art gets boring after a few days. Games 
like “Grand Theft Auto”, “Katamari”, and even 
“World of WarCraft”, may not have the greatest 
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graphics in the world, yet they tend to keep the players hooked. As a 
matter of fact, I still enjoy a few good GTA games once in a while. During 
the holidays I’ve been playing games like EA’s “Fight Night: Round 2”, 
“Counter-Strike: Source”, and “StarCraft: BroodWars”. The StarCraft 
games have been around for nearly a decade, and it just goes to show 
how good game design can go a long way. I was also into the Street 
Fighter games until the combos got too complicated for my tiny brain... 



Which games do you feel have showcased some of the best artwork? 

Many games have shown breathtaking artwork. The list 
of games could go on forever, but right off the 
top of my head, I can think of a few that 
are worth mentioning. Games such 
as “Gears of War”, “Gran Turismo 
3” (and up), “Kingdom Hearts”, 
“Silent Hill 4”, “Ghost Recon 
Advanced Warfighter”, “Ace 
Combat”, and “Rainbow Six: 
Vegas”, have demonstrated 
some really outstanding 
graphics. 

b 




wm 











What skills do you regard as being important when working as a Concept 
Artist in your chosen field? 

The most important skill to have as a Concept Artist is not only to be good 
at art, but to have a good business sense. Most studios would require 
an artist to work as part of a team or assist in scheduling, managing, 
or mentoring other team members. Granted, skills such as layout, 
composition, lighting, anatomy, perspective, and all that jazz are crucial, 
but besides that, having a good business sense is just as important. 



You have mentioned quite a variety of different games in that list. Do you 
feel as though artists’ jobs vary greatly depending upon the project, or that 
the tasks remain quite consistent whatever the game? An artist’s role can 
change from one project to the next, depending upon their taste or level 
of skill. Some artists are happy just doing one thing, whereas others, like 
myself, enjoy the challenge of multiple responsibilities. It all depends upon 
the person. Although sometimes, because of a shortage of manpower, an 
artist may be forced to work outside their areas of expertise. It happened 
to me during the production of “Ratchet and Clank”, and more recently on 
“Resistance”, when I had to jump-start the visual effects team. I wasn’t an 
expert in that area, but someone had to do it because getting the game 
done for the Playstation 3 launch was all that mattered. 



\ 

1 




Insomniac Games Inc. (c) 2007 






Now, that doesn’t mean you have to become a shark and boss people 
around, it just means that you have to be emotionally detached from your 
artwork because it will be criticized by your peers or art directors, and 
your work will probably need quite a few revisions. Being able to manage 
your time and to wear different hats is all part of the job. It is poor and 
dishonest time management that can make a team suffer, or can destroy 
a project entirely. Be true to yourself and know exactly how fast you 
work. Learn everything. This may not be a skill but it is often neglected. 

A lot of concept artists refuse to learn 3D. That’s totally alright if you’ve 
already established your name in the industry. But for the new folks, or 
for the ones who are trying to get in, then learn everything because it will 



increase your chances of survival. My advice would be for any artist to 
learn at least two secondary skills that are important to production. 

Can you describe the challenges and rewards of working on a title such as 
“Resistance: Fall of Man”? We had many challenges during the production 
of the game “Resistance: Fall of Man”. Firstly, we had never done a first 
person shooter (FPS) of that magnitude before. Insomniac’s first game 
was an FPS, but that was eons ago, and the technology has made leaps 
and bounds since then. So, there was a lot of catching up to do if we 
were to compete with games like “Half-Life 2” or “Halo”. Secondly, the 
Playstation 3 was new technology. There was a tremendous amount of 
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time spent just learning and creating an efficient pipeline, not to mention 
that the development kits didn’t arrive until much later. Our prototypes 
were done on PC, two years prior to receiving the devkits. There were 
also lighting issues: the levels were too big and had to be divided into 
chunks to make the lighting slightly easier. Fortunately things were 
simpler on my end. My original job was to create view paintings, asset 
designs, vehicle prototyping, and visual effects. It was the effects part 
that proved to be a challenge. Near the end of the project, we still didn’t 
have a dedicated effects department, so it was just me and another tools 
programmer. Frustrated by this, I decided to get every concept artist in 
the company involved. There were too many effects for me to handle, and 
I thought that, by dividing it amongst all of us concept guys, was the way 
to go - and I was right. Not long after, each artist managed to crank out 
a handful of effects within a week. It was only a bit of work for everyone 
and a lot of stress off my back. Just seeing the team pulling together 
and getting the job done was its own reward. Resistance was completed 
successfully in the third quarter of 2006, and has become a hit Playstation 
3 launch title. I left Insomniac before the game shipped, but I’m very proud 
to have worked with a team of talented folks. 

You mentioned “view paintings”. For any readers unfamiliar with this term, 
could you describe what they are and their application within the context 
of games? A view painting is a painted-over screenshot that illustrates 
what the player sees in the game. Its main purpose is to provide the 
environment artists with visual information regarding the level’s time of 



day, colour palette, lighting direction, mood, object placements, and so on. 
In addition, this step also allows the Concept Artist to fix any compositional 
issues before it is sent off for production. 

Can you describe your job now at Sony Computer Entertainment America 
and the kinds of tasks required of you? My current position at SCEA 
requires me to use all of the skills I learnt from my past experiences, 
even beyond that of video games. I was originally hired to work under 
David Jaffe, the Creative Director of the studio, as a Character Concept 
Artist. But, just like all my other jobs, I was soon sucked in to do other 
things, like storyboards, HUD designs, logo designs, 2D prototyping with 
After Effects, and 3D prototyping with Maya. Most of the work I’m doing 
now is high level art ideas that support game design - nothing finished or 
completely rendered. The art is meant to communicate to the developers 
precisely what the Creative Director has in mind. I would use any tool at 
my disposal to get the job done, which is the reason why I use several 
software packages. 

When you talk about high level art ideas, do you always have to bear in 
mind the game engine and technical limitations of the type of game you 
are working on, or do you have the freedom to be completely creative 
and let the programmers and modellers worry about how to translate the 
imagery you produce? The creation of high level art is the earliest step in 
a game’s development, right after the initial game design pitch. It happens 
even before the preproduction period where things inevitably get filtered 
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down. The high level art process gives an artist 
close to absolute freedom in coming up with 
creative ideas, and the technical limitations 
aren’t even considered, because that only 
restricts their thought process. Once enough 
drawings have been gathered, the Creative 
Director will select the artwork that needs to be 
fleshed and explored. The purpose of this is 
to eventually have enough artwork to support 



the game design document, and effectively 
communicate to the production crew the vision 
of the Creative Director. 

What do you see as some of the main problems 
associated with the way in which games are 
developed these days, and the pitfalls that 
many companies face? There are three main 
problems with the way games are developed 



these days. The first one comes down to poor 
planning and underestimating the scope of the 
project. The result is wasted time and money 
when things get cut, not to mention the negative 
impact that it has on the company’s morale. The 
second problem is the lack of time allocated 
to prototyping. It is not uncommon to see a 
character sent off for production, only to have 
it axed near the end, or even to see an entire 






level cancelled halfway through. There goes 
weeks of artist, animator, and programmer 
salary, just because someone forgot to apply the 
“measure twice, hammer once” rule. Marketing 
interference is the third problem that can disrupt 
the flow of production. Granted, it is important 
to build hype for the product, or impress the 
publishers, but creating marketing videos 
requires a developer to diverge its resources 



away from production just to fulfil a short-term 
cause. An alternative would be to schedule 
more time, or to simply outsource it. The 
difference between a game and a movie trailer 
is that a video game only looks presentable near 
the end. A movie can be sent to post on a scene 
per scene basis. A next-gen video game is 
several times more complicated to produce than 
a movie, which is the reason why the companies 



who focus on flashy presentations rarely have 
anything to show for it towards end. 

J&htiUJiL 

For more work by this artist please visit: 
www.therealjohnwu.com 
Or contact them at: 
therealjohnwu@hotmail.com 
Interviewed by: Richard Tilbury 
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Humans & Creatures 

The Original Total Texture 
collection was created in 
2001 , utilising the best 
methods and technology 
of the time.Since then, 
techniques and 
technology have both 
moved forward, and here 
at 3DTotal we felt that 
although the original 
collection is still widely 
used and highly 
regarded among artists 
and studios of all 
calibers, it was time for 
an update... 

This enormously 
improved version of 
the original texture 
collection now contains 
272 individual Materials, 
comprising of over 938 
individual, hand crafted 
texture maps. Every 
Texture now has its own 
unique colour map, bump 
map. There is also over 50 
new alpha and 1 00 new 
specular maps. 



What's new? 
This new collection 
consists of 272 materials, 
comprising of 938 
individual maps!! (Colour, 
Bump, Specular and 
Alpha maps). We have 
also included 36 psd files 
for some of the textures, I 
allowing you to 
customize some new 
textures of your own. 
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Newly appointed 
studio Art Director for 
NCSoft Santa Monica, 
Philip is a veteran of 
the 2D Artist game 
and talks exclusively 
to 2DArtist magazine 
about his love for life 



and his work... 








sGrnuET 

Hi, Philip. You have a bio as long as this magazine! Where did 
it all begin for you? Ha ha... I hope it’s not too long! I never 
know what not to include in such things. My professional career 
began in 1995, working for well-known children’s book author 
and illustrator, Mercer Mayer. He’s really the guy that gave 
me my first break and I owe his organisation quite a lot. I also 
began freelancing during my junior year in college, thanks to the 
encouragement of my illustration instructor, Tim O’Brien. 

What were the advantages of breaking into the industry in this 
way? The main advantage of working with Mercer was that his 
studio first introduced me to digital illustration. Before working 
on his children’s books I primarily created my illustrations using 
traditional media; oil, acrylic, and graphite on gessoed illustration 
board. After working with Mercer for over 3 years I moved onto 
working as a digital background artist for “Funnybone Interactive”, 
a small division of Vivendi Universal games. This strategically, 
although I didn’t know it at the time, placed me in the cutting edge 
field of interactive games, allowing me the ability to ultimately 
obtain my job with major console publisher, EA. 
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You have worked in so rrjany different 
different industries, 



mediums, in many 
books, games, CD roms. Given a choiceVJhyi** 
which would you choose as a favourite? 

It’s really tough to choose a favourite since ■ r ^ 
all the media mentioned above are really 
fun to work on and interesting on multiple 

" Hd * fit 1 Iji 11 

levels. Overall, my experience with EA as an 
Art Director and Concept Artist has been the 
most exciting and challenging of my career. 

There is constantly something new to learn in 
the games industry - from a new fundamental" \ 

art technique to the latest approach to 

\ 

custom brush creation. The worldwide digital 

1 

incredible pace and it’s extremely exciting to 
try and keep up with all the new technologies 
and techniques out there. EA also allowed me 
the opportunity to work as Studio Art Director; 
expanding my responsibilities to a much more 
global level. Again, it’s the challenge of games 
that keeps me interested and coming back... 



What kind of influences inspire your fantasy 
work, and how does your fantasy work inspire 
your commercial work? 

My influences for my fantasy artwork are 
derived from a variety of artists, both past and 
present, films, music and other random events. 

I really enjoy listening to progressive hard rock 
and metal whilst painting - it somehow sets 
the mood just right for me. I’ve usually got 
a backlog of sketches waiting to be finished 
so I’m rarely faced with a lack of inspiration. 

I’d say my commercial and personal work 
ultimately work together to inspire each other. 

I look at each project as a learning experience 
and am constantly trying out new techniques, 
workflows, and approaches. I regularly will apply 
a technique I discovered whilst painting, say, 
a book cover, to my personal work, and vice 
versa. 








% 

0 

Is there a dream project out there for you? 

Yeah . . . there are a number of scenario’s that 
would be “dream projects”. Probably the most 
ideal would be bringing some of the book 
concepts I’ve got in the pipeline to feature film 
development. Developing my own original IP 
is definitely something I’m working towards, 
and is the ultimate goal for me. Aside from 
that, working on almost any fantasy game or 
film with a solid storyline, excellent leadership 
team, creative freedom, and an amazing staff of 
creatives working with me would be fantastic. 





Do you get any time for yourself and your personal projects? 

The real question is, do I make time for my personal projects and 
life outside of the industry? And the answer is, absolutely. I think it’s 
imperative that a commercial artist make the time to produce their own 
artwork. So much growth and job related experience occurs when an 
individual is creating their own unique visions. I also find that the artist, 
or Art Director, that produces on their own garners much respect from 
their peers, which allows for greater influence and success amongst their 
teams. I encourage this with all the artists and Art Directors I work with, 
and the sharing that comes out of that is always inspiring. 



Now a Studio Art Director at EA, what does the future hold for you? 

Funny you should ask that... and now here’s the breaking news, hot off 
the press: after more than three excellent years with EA I will be moving to 
Los Angeles to work as Studio Art Director for NCSoft, Santa Monica. The 
studio will be wholly focused on concept development for the company 
and their many franchises. I’m incredibly excited to work with the uber 



What are the differences between being an artist 
and an Art Director? 

I’d say there are massive differences between 
the two, and none, all at the same time (does 
that even make sense?). I see an Art Director 
being an artist, a teacher, a visionary, a 
manager, a leader, a cheerleader, a marketing 
executive, and a diplomat. Whilst an artist’s 
primary focus is on developing their skill set and 
producing artwork with vision, an Art Director 
must balance that with a variety of other duties. 

I personally enjoy turning off and on my left and 
right brain throughout the day, which by the 
way is all too common for most Art Directors. 

I think you have to be a little tweaked to be a 
successful Art Director in the entertainment 
industry, and enjoy a bit of organised chaos 
and balancing of responsibilities. There was 
a time when I would’ve wanted to just sit in 
my chair and paint, but now I enjoy the variety 
of challenges associated with being an Art 
Director. It’s also important to mention that I see 
all of the artists I work with as mini Art Directors. 
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Looking back, which of the projects you have 
worked on have given you the most: 

Personal satisfaction? 

Excellent question. This is a tough one! I think 
I experienced the most personal satisfaction 
when creating my section of “D’Artiste Digital 
Painting”. 

Stress? Most definitely “Superman Returns”, the 
video game. 





Artistic Freedom? Any project with Senior Art 
Director for Wizards of the Coast. Dawn Murwin 
allows for an incredible amount of artistic 
freedom. In fact, all the folks I’ve worked with 
over there, including their Magic the Gathering 
division, have been fantastic. 






VhiEip'tfbiaub' 

For more work by this artist please visit: 
www.philipstraub.com 
Or contact them at: 
Straubart@aol.com 
Interviewed by: Ben Barnes 
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Bjorn Borkur Eiriksson is the 
leader of the illustration team for 



Eve-Online. In this interview, Bjorn 
reveals facts about his ways of 
thinking and working... 





BJORN BORKUR 

ElRlXSSON 



Bjorn leads the illustration team for one of the 
greatest Massive Multi-player of our time: Eve- 
Online. Creating individual alien elements is 
one thing, but combining them seamlessly into 
complete environments is his speciality... 

Hi Bjorn, can you tell us a bit about your current 
location and employment? 

Hi, I’m currently living in Reykjavik, Iceland, 
where I also grew up. I’m currently the Lead 
Illustrator for the computer game company 
CCP Games, where we focus on creating MMO 
games. 

As Massive Multi-player Online are continual 
projects that grow and develop after release, 
does this mean you will work on the same game 
for the foreseeable future? Would you say this 
is generally a good or bad thing for an art team, 
as opposed to working on many smaller projects 
instead? 

With long term projects like MMO's it’s always 
quite risky that people start to get tired after 
such a long time on one project, but the benefit 
is that it’s possible to emerge oneself much 
further into it and flesh it out. I would say it’s in 
many ways down to the people who are working 
on it to try out new things to keep the project 
fresh for themselves, there is a whole world that 
they are working on and there should be plenty 
of things to figure out. Both have its pluses 
and minuses; short term projects can get very 
stressful and they lack security. I know a lot 
of people who have become very tired of the 
constant pounding of short term projects. 




Do your designs have to have any restrictions as they will be used by the 3D artists, or are you 
totally free to visualize the subject as you see fit? 

I like to start as freely as possible, and if there are any problems then I change or define the design 
better. I don’t like restrictions much and sometimes feel a little bit sorry for the 3D modellers 
when I’m suggesting something complicated with just a few scribbles - it’s something I lack a bit of 
discipline in. 
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It seems you have a passion for creating 
alternative worlds; one of things we particularly 
like is how all the elements (weather, lighting, 
structures, etc.) work so well together, making 
the environment so believable. Can you give us 
some more details about how you achieve this? 
My passion is definitely creating environments. 
As to why all the elements work together, I’m not 



sure, but perhaps it’s because I try to establish 
the mood first and foremost before anything 
else - a bit like thinking like an impressionist 
before anything else happens. I think that ties 
the whole piece together as a whole, instead 
of having individual elements that don’t really 
fit together. In this part I start to think about 
composition as well. I try to keep a good 



overview the whole time and take the image in 
as a whole and do not focus on small individual 
parts. All forms are really just silhouettes 
and strange shapes at this point and lack all 
definition. I try to keep it loose and fun and 
not take anything too seriously; I just scrub the 
forms around and if something doesn’t work 
then I’m not afraid to make radical changes. 
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This, is in my opinion, is the most important 
stage of all, because if the image does not work 
at this stage then you’re either going to run into 
problems later on, or it simply won’t work at all. 
When I’m happy with what I’ve achieved (well 
as happy as I ever can be), I then start to define 
what I’ve got and bring some definition and 
clarity to the wobbly shapes. Painting is, for me, 
a very destructive progress; if something doesn’t 
look good then don’t be afraid to paint over it 
and start again. It’s pretty much all like this - 
rinse and repeat until it’s done. It’s a bit hard to 
say when a painting is done or not, and one of 
my favourite quotes is that, “a painting is never 
finished - it simply stops in interesting places”, 
by Paul Gardner. 

When you are creating this loose composition, 
are you working also with the colour palette and 
lighting, or does that come later too? 

I pretty much do everything at the same time; 
colours, lighting - the whole shebang. These 
things tend to change very much over time 
though and I often end up with a totally different 
colour scheme than I originally started with. 
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Do you work with layers? If so, how do you divide things up? 

I use layers but usually not in the same way as others. I like to work with 
as few layers as possible so I usually just have the bottom layer and I 
create a new layer when I’m starting on something. If it looks good then I 
merge it down to the bottom layer. I used to keep everything separated on 
layers - foreground, background, lights, shadows etc. - but I felt it being to 
mechanical and I lost a certain amount of “flow” when working that way. It 
was also quite painful to figure out that you’ve been working on the wrong 
layer for the last 30 minutes! Today, if I need to keep a certain shape for 
later use (like a foreground element), then I usually just save the mask to 
a channel instead of keeping it on a layer. 




Moving on to inspiration, which movies have particularly impressed you with regards to visual effects, and why? 

“Bladerunner” and “Aliens” spring quickly to mind; the dark atmosphere and believability of the worlds is outstanding. “Se7en” and “Fight Club” have a 
very nice modern, dark mood that appeals to me as well. 
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When you are not painting/working what do you like to do? Do these pastimes aid your inspiration? 

I like movies, I play some computer games once in a while (although less of late), I often play poker 
with my friends and play with my baby girl, which is perhaps not the most inspirational thing to make 
art, but is great fun. I do draw a lot in my spare time and I try to constantly keep my eyes open to 
the things around me, and so I probably get most of my inspiration from that. 

What are you future ambitions? 

I’d say I’m pretty much on the right track towards my future ambitions. I’m really doing everything I 
want to do, I just have to get better at it. 

In that case, lets rephrase the question! A total dream commission/project is presented to you, and 
in your opinion its the most ultimate thing you could ever work on, even though its outrageous and 
crazy... what is it? 

Well, the thing is that we have projects coming up in the near future that are in my opinion total 
dream projects, and unfortunately I can’t talk about them... 
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Do they include a team of 
beautiful research assistant girls 
wearing bikinis? Hmmm, maybe 
that’s just my dream project... 
Hmmm now there’s food for 
thought. Perhaps I’ve been 
dreaming of the wrong projects 
all along! I definitely wouldn’t 
say no to scantily clad females 
doing experiments, I just might be 
able to include some in my future 
projects. 

Well I will be sure to interview you 
again if that’s going on! Thanks 
again Bjorn, it has been great 
talking with you. The 3DCreative 
team wish you all the best for the 
future. 

Thank you! 

T?jwin,3ifrJiuri, 

Tifuk&Aan 

For more work by this artist 
please visit: 
www.borkurart.com 
www.eve-online.com 
Or contact them at: 
borkur@ccpgames.com 
Interviewed by: Tom Greenway 
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“When I started creating 
characters and worlds 
of my own, it was always 
‘where I wanted to be’ or 
‘what I wanted to do’ but in 
an exaggerated, fantasy way. 
It was like my escape from the 
‘real’ world.” ... 



JOHN “ROC” 
UPCHURCH 



Hi John, thanks for taking some time away from 
the canvas to talk to us. So I can see from your 
Blog [http://johnnyrocwell.blogspot.com/] that 
you’re a 24-year old Scorpio, currently living and 
working as a Concept Artist in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Can you tell us a little about how life’s path has 
led you to where you are today? 

Well, I grew up in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I 
started drawing at the age of 3. I used to watch 
my Dad draw and paint, and I thought it was 
magic. At 17, I moved to Atlanta to go to college 
to study Animation. After a few years, and a 
couple freelance jobs, a good friend of mine 
showed my work to his boss. I was pretty much 
hired then and there. 




Do you still find drawing and painting magical? 
Definitely. It’s still amazing to me. Artists take a 
blank canvas and create life: pure magic. 




There are a variety of different characters 
posted on your Blog; greedy girls, warrior 
chicks, bat chicks, action heroes, ‘Pulp Fiction’ 
characters, and even you! What is it that 
appeals to you about these kinds of characters 
- why do you like to devote so much time 
working on them? 

I don’t think a certain type of character appeals 
to me more than any other. I like characters with 
character; characters you can look at and get 
a sense of who they are, what they do, what 
they stand for or represent. I also like attitude. I 
really dig characters with a certain confidence or 
bravado. I tend to put a lot of my own swagger 
into the characters I create. 



Do you ever find that you can become envious of your own character creations? 

I guess you could say that. When I started creating characters and worlds of my own, it was always 
‘where I wanted to be’ or ‘what I wanted to do’ but in an exaggerated, fantasy way. It was like my 
escape from the ‘real’ world. 

Can you quickly take us through the basic steps of creation for one of your characters, from concept 
to painting? 

When I begin a concept, I start with the story: what world or situation the character is in and how it 
affects their personality type. Things like this really help me to visualize it. Then I just start scribbling. 
I do most of my thinking with my pencils; sketching out shapes until I’m somewhat content. When 
I’m happy with a sketch, I take it into Photoshop or Painter and paint it up. I used to use coloured 
pencils religiously, but now it’s mostly just a Wacom tablet. 
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How much of your day do you find yourself 
simply scribbling in your sketchbook? What 
percentages of these “scribbles” go on to 
become fantastic full-on digital creations? 

I scribble ALOT. I’ve got sketchbooks full of 
nonsense that I hope never to see the light of 
day. There are a lot of sketches that I want to 
take to full completion, but time is always an 
issue. There just aren’t enough hours in the day. 

Tell us a little about your collaborations with 
Nick Bradley. How do these come about; how 
do they tend to work, and what are the end 
results usually like? 

Nick models a lot of my character concepts for 
work. At one point we had some insane task, 
like 100 characters in 5 days. It was times like 
these when we realised how well we worked 
together and how our styles seemed to mesh. 
So, we started to collaborate on projects outside 
of work just for our own entertainment. We 
would come up with ideas together, I’d get on 
the concepts and he’d model it up like lightning! 
We actually have some projects in the works 
now that we hope will get some major attention. 
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Cool, we’ll keep our fingers crossed for you both! Have you ever 
considered tackling modelling, so that you can bring your own characters 
to life? Or do you feel that 2D is the best representation for your own 
artistic endeavours? 

I did some 3D modelling in college, but it’s not really for me. I like it; it’s 
just not something I would do on a regular basis. 

Let’s talk about your female character creations; they all have very 
exaggerated hips, thighs and breasts. Now, are these just your typical 
observations of women in general, or is it more of an “ideal” that you’re 
creating on canvas? 

Both. I’m drawn more to the curves of voluptuous women, in both life 
and in art. It’s much more feminine to me. So I try to portray that in my 
characters. 
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' Interview 




OK, so you are obviously into your comics and action films. Would you 
say that you gain more - or an equal amount of - inspiration from comics 
and films for your own artwork, than you do from other artists in the same, 
or similar, field to your own? What and/or who are your biggest sources of 
inspiration right now? 

Definitely film and comics, but comics’ stories more so than the artwork 
itself. Stories inspire me to create worlds, and in those worlds I create 
characters and so on. When I was a kid I looked to different artists for 
inspiration like Frank Frazetta or Norman Rockwell. But right now I look to 
people like Brian Bendis or Quentin Tarantino. 
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Did you ever create any characters as a kid that you think would be worth 
resurrecting now? Or do you think they would lack the attitude and worldly 
quality that your characters today have, due to the innocence of youth? 
There are a lot of those old characters that I want to bring back to life, 
but they would really need some updating; more in the story than in their 
appearance. My outlook on the world is totally different now to what it was 
back then, and so the stories would be drastically different. 

You appear to work using both traditional and digital mediums when 
creating your artworks, but which medium do you find is the most 
expressive of your personal ideas and the characters that you create? 
What advantages does one have over the other, for you? 

I’m better with a pencil, so I think I get my point across better traditionally 
rather than digitally. But it’s more fun for me to play around in Photoshop 
knowing I can just “undo” if I need to. There’s not a lot you can undo 
traditionally, which is why my trash can is filled with torn-up paper. 

Do you feel that the full trash can symbolises a better sense of time 
spent, as it is hard evidence of your attempts, than when compared with 
the “undo” tool on a computer? Do you find that, when you don’t have an 
overflowing trash can to bounce paper off that the computer can absorb 
your time without a real sense of it passing? 

I’m always shocked at how fast time passes! If I’m in my sketchbook or on 
the computer, time just speeds by. I start drawing and I get in a zone, and 
before I know it, its 3 am. 
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So, you’re still young at just 24, but what do you imagine you will achieve 
in the next 24 years? Where do you think you will be; what would you love 
to be doing; what one thing in particular would you have liked to have 
accomplished, by this moment in 24 years time? 

I plan to do everything from comics to movies and all things in between. 
There’s a lot I want to learn and experience. There’s a lot I want to say 
through my art. Hopefully by that time I’ll have gotten a lot of that off 
my chest. I would love to be living in France or Italy, creating art for the 
world to see and be affected by. If there was one thing I would like to 
have accomplished by that time, it would be to have created something 
that moved people; moved to laughter, to tears, or whatever. To create 
something that made somebody somewhere feel something is a gift, so 
hopefully I can do that. 

You talk about artwork in terms of it moving people as if you have 
experienced this first hand. What one single artwork has moved you most 
recently, and for what reasons? 

The most recent piece that moved me was a couple years ago actually. 

I picked up the graphic novel “Superman: Birthright”. I’ve never really 
been a Superman fan, but the images in the book were so powerful; 
so dynamic... they spoke to me. You really got the sense that this was 
a “super” man. A man whose sole purpose was to do good, no matter 
what, and to do that you have to be as strong as possible; physically, 
emotionally, and beyond. Those images, and what I saw in them, inspired 
me to be a better artist, a better father, a better man all-round. Art has that 
power. It’s truly amazing. 
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John, Hoc UpchuntJi 



For more work by this artist please visit: 

http://johnnyrocwell.blogspot.com/index.html 

Or contact them at: 



johnnyrocwell@gmail.com 

Interviewed by: Lynette Clee 




It appears that in the 1970s, there was an t 
extremely talented artist in the future cinema 
art production industry in Chicago - this blessed 
land. This artist-to-be had been exploring 
amongst the art-related areas in his early age, 
and determined his goal: to be a Conceptual 
Designer... 
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Mark Goerner created various futuristic feature 
illustrations for quite a few film masterpieces. 
Those literal, comical figures were instantly 
transformed into vivid images, which also 
followed the cinematographic rules, and from 
there they were evolved into conceptual 
imaginations that were overwhelmingly inspiring. 
Just like the unified and balanced colours of 
Mark’s iconic work, they not only represent 
his subjective interpretation of colours, but the 
wonder of his creativity. He was raised by a 
family closely involved in manufacturing, and 
at an early age his industrial inspiration helped 
fuel a passion for machinery, and a lifelong 
interest in the fabrication process and a curiosity 
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for materials. The 
feelings towards his 
design work urged 
me to ask such a 
question: “Mark, 
which is your work 
more focused on, the 
representation of art 
or the interpretation 
of concepts?” His 
answer was loud 
and clear: “Currently 
speaking, my design 
overcomes art, but I 
really hope I will be 
good at both one day!” 
Yes, he’s currently 
one of L.A’s best 
designers, but it’s hard 
to position him as the 
best artist around. 
Mark believes that 
composition, balanced 
colour and perspective 
have always been 
the crucial factors 
supporting the key 
ideas of an artwork. 
Although he has been 
working in plenty of 
industries, most of 
them are consistent of 
a relatively common 
theme, which is the 
concentration on the 
view of a future world 
as well as the futuristic 
transportation and 
architecture. The 
future is limit-free, 
however, the design 
of transportation 
and architecture 
is restricted by the 
industrial capability. 














His wild imagination of the future, as well as 
his devotion to the manufacturing technology, 
made him focus mainly on design, which is 
covered throughout his various works. Mark’s 
projects include “Minority Report”, “X-Men 
2”, “Superman”, “Constantine”, as well as the 
BMW, and Toyota companies. These familiar 
names are not only his trophies, but also his 
motivation for constant innovation and change. 
Mark says, “I tried to work on projects that are 
assigned by clients or companies with the same 
quality and interests as I work on my personal 
projects. Sometimes, ideas from films and video 
games also give me inspirations on something 
that I never thought about before.” Mark’s 
attitude towards the relationship between both 
assignments and freelance projects made him 
very reliable for most corporations and clients. 
Even those automobile companies which are 
punctilious about the data requirements and 
representation often invited him to join their 
design projects. Mark always finishes the 
assignments before the agreed deadlines. He 




thinks that to arrange time for work is such a ridiculous issue. He says, “my solution is to look for 
experiences from the past, and devote myself to the research as soon as possible. If necessary, I’ll 
try to finish work one day before the due date”. In order to share his creations, Mark also actively 
participates in art-related teaching. By continuously striving for opportunities to express the visions 
of spaces not yet known, and to seek every unique pathway for authentic representation, he can 
now do an amazing job in scenario development and conceptual design projects. 
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The Chicago School of the Art Institute is a reputable arts institute. From 
your art work, I can sense a kind of fastidious precision that is similar 
to the academic style. How did you find your current style based on the 
drawing skills that you obtained from the institute? 

The motivation to learn new drawing styles from various schools in an 
arts institute drove me to go there. My way of thinking constantly keeps 
changing, which provides me more innovative ideas and assists me in 
learning new methods of observation and spatial communication. What I 
learned from the institute the most is the inspiration it gave me, which filled 
plenty of my sleepless nights. 
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Trivialities in life can easily wear 
down people’s momentum to 
pursue art. How do you maintain 

the sensitivity towards new 

' 

concepts and things? 

It was lucky for me to becc 
an artist. As soon as you 
make that choice, it will follow^ 



throughout the rest of your life^. 

It can reflect the talents and 
! ^notions that you possess, 
and it can also indicate some 



kind of knowledge, new 
industrial technological skills 
and philosophical ideology. 

Concept art is the perfect 
carrier for artists’ personality: 
111 in terms of science. I was 
trying to bring myself 



some new experiences 
and inspiration from my 
personal interests, which 
can also be very helpful 
when I need to solve 



some problems in a 
creative way. 









If you were to draw something for yourself, how 
would you prepare for it? Where would you look 
for the materials? How would you approach it? 

If I haven’t got a mature idea, so I would 
probably draw some sketches in my sketchbook, 
then I would make some experimental models 
with certain shape, size, quantity, or structure. 

All of these can inspire me a lot, just like a 
conversation between me and the sketches 
that I drew in my sketchbook. I would also go 
through pictures and books that I have collected 
to fill the gaps in my ideas, using lots of material. 



How do you usually accumulate ideas? Do you 
have an “ideas and concepts database” in your 
mind? Will you draw them into your sketchbook 
when the ideas hit you, or you will expect the 
inspirations to appear as soon as you’re holding 
a pen? 

Most of my work is based on material from 
Internet search engines. I have a very large 
private library, and I take a lot of photographs. 
Through these resources, I can grab my 
inspiration and expressive materials to design 
and to detail my illustrations. When I do 



my literary sketches, I prefer to avoid those 
boundaries and draw according to my own 
ideas. My sketchbook is a kind of exploration 
and entertainment towards new representation 
forms, and it also contains some sort of 
research of the places that I visited. 

What do you think of the formalization and 
commercialization of concept art? Some 
consider this kind of artwork is not artistic 
enough, and even a little bit crude. What is your 
understanding of “Concept Art”? 
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I think a lot of artwork is very closely related to 
commerce; some is created for galleries, some 
are for various groups of special audiences. I 
think if your mindset is naturally leaning towards 
commerce, or your job is to create commercial 
art, you will come up with strongly expressive 
artwork, which will gain very effective outcomes 
and ensure your establishment in many art 
fields. 

When you’re working on a project, will you 
deliberately picture what reactions people might 



have when they see your artwork? 

Most likely I would say no, but I’m probably lying 
to you. The greatest part of art production is 
to observe and to listen to the responses from 
friends, strangers and clients. 

What are the different challenges between 
designing cars or other transportations and 
concept design for films? 

The challenges are very different. There are 
many restrictions and special requirements in 
industrial design, which are all different from 



film design. Industrial or fabrication designs 
are more closely related to the side of the 
brain which is in charge of the logical and 
mathematical function, especially when the 
design itself is a very mechanical process. 

It seems that you have very few artworks that 
are based on nature, but will you try to work on 
these topics in the future? 

I have done a few artworks that have been 
based on nature. But my assignments are 
mostly around themes like futuristic space and 
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concept art. I hope I will have opportunities to 
explore more topics in the future. 

What do you think is the biggest challenge in 
your career at the moment? 

The challenge I’m facing is to keep up with my 
drawing skills, and to improve the quality of 
images under a project’s certain circumstances. 

Of all the artwork you’ve created, which ones 
are your favourites? 

I think that, even though I like grand and 
complex landscapes, I still hope to create my 
personal artwork, rather than playing up to 
others. These personal artworks would be more 
abstract and filled with passion. 



Where do you think your artwork will lead you 
to? Please share with us your personal goals in 
art production. 

I want to create a large painting of the polar 
icecaps, because it will become a real, futuristic 
concept art twenty years from now. 

What areas of restriction do you think that the 
film industry imposes on concept artists? Such 
as CG technical skills or other areas? 

Using the tools that we currently have has 
almost made everything become possible. 
However, to find the right inspiration and 
to be an original, ingenious and articulate 
communicator, is a difficult task. 



What film character design have you done 
previously? “Constantine”, “X-Men” and 
“Minority Report” all fall into different categories, 
so how did you accommodate yourself to all 
these different projects in a short time? 

Besides a few projects that are currently 
confidential, most of my design work is to create 
outer space, rooms and cities for those films. 
The key to this kind of work is the ability to shift 
between styles and eras, which was guided 
by the production planning team, and then the 
settled production outcome was created. 

You’ve worked with many movie production 
teams, and have also worked for many big 
companies. Do you think the role of a Concept 
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Artist is basically the same in different fields? 
For every artist and designer, they all have 
different ways of solving problems, even though 
they have the same background, and share the 
same age or interest. The challenge during the 
production process is to hire the right person 
and assign the right work to them. 

In regards to the film “Battle Angle Alita”, its 
original production was Manga, from Japan. 

It’s not only an animation film; it also has a 
significant cultural difference. How do you 
prepare for projects like this? 

It’s just an animation film by Manga, so surely it 
will have a significant cultural difference. Since 
“Battle Angle Alita” is a comic that was released 



ages ago, I can’t really make any comments on 
this project. My preparation for a project with this 
sort of style at an early stage is to have a solid 
and thorough understanding of the keynote of 
the main creators of this comic and the film, and 
bring it back to life. 

In the conceptual art industry, do you think being 
a freelancer or a contractual employee will have 
different impacts on projects? 

The advantage of being an independent artist 
or designer is that you can choose projects 
and arrange your time freely. The advantage of 
being a contractual employee is that you can 
witness the early process of the whole project 
during its early stage of project planning. 



What do you think is the hardest part in 
conceptual design: collection of materials, 
finding of the inspiration, the rationalization of 
technology or image representation? 

The hardest part will be to have a broad range 
of knowledge in styles, framework and design. 
The key in conceptual art is to become a 
professional Concept Artist. On the other hand, 
collecting materials is a relatively easy task. 
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What are your suggestions to people who want 
to become a Concept Artist? 

What I want to suggest is: doing such a 
challenging work, to take it easy is the most 
important thing of all. If you’re lucky enough 
to become an artist and to be recognized, 
those different interests and expressed soul 
essences are the most important things. An art 
connoisseur often sees through your artwork to 
look for a deeper meaning, and not just what 
ideas you have, and therefore a good plot is 





You are also very interested in interior design 
and house renovations? 



f’m designing a house at the moment, and 

I consider its whole space as a sculptural 

\ t? 

environment. I’ve reconstructed a lot of houses 
and I Enjoyed this kind of space reconstruction 
r'^and rebuild of the original design very much. 




If you had to pick the greatest human technology, what would you 

choose? 

Besides the computer, the most surprising things are those human 
achievements which help us to live in this planet peacefully together. 

UlanhJ^oennen, 

For more information please visit: 
www.grnr.com 
Or contact: 
contact@grnr.com 

Article Author: Anavel Yu 
Image copyright: Mark Goerner 
Published with Permission, Fantasy Art Magazine. 
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E-on software congratulates ILM on their VES Award for 
Outstanding Created Environment in a Live Action Motion Picture 
and Oscar® for "Best Achievement in Visual Effects" 



Original shot before adding the Vue environment 



AWARDS 



Final shot with Vue environment 



Works'with 



Vue was used for over 60 shots in 
Pirates of the Carribean: Dead Man's Chest 

Expect the best from your tools! 

www.vue6.com 
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"VinluaECy, eu&iy.Ahot 

in Ui&fiiini invotueA* 
InAmn&eilenl. digital 
flatnicatian... ’ 

Company 3 pushes new limits in Dl for the 
epic new feature, “300”. Company 3 Studio 
conformed and coloured Zack Snyder’s Greek 
epic... 










For “300”, Director Zack Snyder’s epic re- 
telling of a battle between ancient Greeks and 
Persians, Company 3 helped to transform an 
old world into the spectacular, if often bloody, 
life. It also helped to spearhead a radically new 
approach towards making movies. Company 
3, which has helped to pioneer the Digital 
Intermediate (Dl) process through its work on 
such films as “Pirates if the Caribbean: Dead 
Man’s Chest” and “Man on Fire”, pushed the 
envelope with 300, raising Dl to new heights 
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in terms of how it can be used to shape and refine a 
long be remembered, not only for its incredible box < 
also for the highly stylized, almost otherworldly, look 
bring Frank Miller’s graphic novel to the screen. The 
the novel way that Snyder has made his film 
- it was shot almost entirely on green screen 
stages with minimal sets and moody lighting that 
makes everything seem as though it were shot 
at that “magic” hour. Background environments 
were added during post production in the 
form of digital set extensions, matte paintings 
and sky replacements. Virtually every shot 
in the film involves, to some extent, digital 
fabrication. The exotic look was honed and 
finalised in post production, with each scene 
undergoing several passes of colour treatment 
in a Dl theatre at Company 3. Colourist, Stefan 
Sonnenfeld, performed the colour work under 
Snyder’s close guidance, with the end result 
being a highly contrasted look rendered in 
muted hues and which emits a kind of silvery 
sheen. It’s similar to the look achieved by the 
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photo-chemical process known as “bleach 
by-pass.” According to Sonnenfeld, credit rests 
squarely with Snyder for having the vision and 
the courage to create a film that truly looks like 
no other. “That’s Zack’s style,” Sonnenfeld said. 
“It’s not only the digital effects, it’s also the way 
he stages the fight sequences and directs the 
actors, it’s the silhouetted compositions and the 
striking cinematography and lighting.” Before 
Sonnenfeld could work his magic, Company 3 
had to first prepare a conformed master. That 
was a logistically daunting task as the effects 
work was split between ten vendors located in 
three countries. Company 3 had to boost its 
internal storage resources merely to hold all of 
the assets for the film’s more than 1500 visual 
effects shots. “This was not a normal conform,” 
explained Company 3 Dl Producer, Des Carey. 
“We didn’t have the luxury of key-code as 
everything we received was a composite. As 
a result, we often had to eye-match from the 
off-line cut.” Even after an initial conform of the 
film was completed and final colour grading had 
begun, further refinement of the visual effects 
was still on-going. As a result, new versions of 
scenes were constantly arriving at Company 3’s 
doorstep. They had to be worked into the film’s 
master and then be sent back to the Dl theatre 
for further colour grading. “Every shot was re- 
delivered three or four times as the composites 
were improved and each new rendition required 
a new pass by Stefan,” Carey noted. “The new 
composite might have extra smoke or shadow 
and Stefan had to take that into account while 
updating the look and feel of the shot.” Keeping 
track of all the revisions and colour passes 
was a challenge, but it was not unexpected. 
Company 3 had a strong team in place to 
manage the details. “We drew on everyone’s 
strength and our collective experience to tackle 
a feature as labor-intensive as 300,” Sonnenfeld 
said. “I think we have a crew that is second to 
none, and we needed all hands on deck for 
this one.” The logistical and technical challenge 
extended through the end of the project. In 
addition to the standard film master, Company 
3 delivered masters for D-Cinema and 70mm 



jfcf; 
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Pushing the Limits of Dl for “300” 



Coim 








Imax releases. Given the complexity of the 
post production work, it is hard to imagine 
300 without Dl. It is hard to imagine how the 
numerous revisions and colour passes could 
have been accommodated using traditional 
film methods. At the very least, the look of 300 
would have been very different. “This is a film 
that people will look back on and say ‘that movie 
really embraced the Dl process and showed 



what it could do,”’ observed Sonnenfeld. “Zack 
nailed it. He hit it out of the park, and we were 
proud to be a part of it.” 

Company 3 ~ 300 

For more information please visit: 
www.company3.com 
Or contact: 
info@company3.com 
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Quidam 

Create Somebody 



Powerful. Professional. Intuitive. 

The new program for BD character generation 
which puts state of the art technology 
into the hand of artists 



New Version 1.2 



With the diversity of the available 
anatomical and clothing elements 
for each database, mix and match 
at will to create millions of unique 
characters. 




"QUID AM's main point of difference is that offers 
the direct exporting of figures to your 3D app of 
choice, complete with bones, weight and UV 
maps in place, ready to be reposed or animated. ” 

3D World Magazine, Future Publishing 

Steve Jarratt, December 2006 



"QUIDAM is a powerful and innovative tool, which 
integrates perfectly in the production workflow and 
opens Character Creation to everyone, in a 
professional and pleasant way A must. " 
(translated from french) 

SVM MAC, VNU PUBLICATIONS 

Nicolas Verdun, December 2006 



"QUIDAM excels at building professional custom 
characters saving you the time of building up from 
scratch [...]. It is very easy to pick up and use, and 
I was building new characters and completely 
customizing them within the first hour. " 

www.gamedev.net 

Joe Woynillowicz, February 2007 



N-Sided 



Export 



Compose 



f 

l 

Sculpt 




Model and retouch your characters 
with the help of powerful and 
natural to use tools. 3D Modeling 
as easy as drawing! 







Export your characters following 
professional standards (textures, 
UV mapping, bones and skinning) 
ready to be animated in all 3D 
applications of the market. 




Export 

MAYA r > ^ > 

Lightwave*/ 
3DS MAX , 

XSI, 

Cinema4D, 
Carrara r * * 




Windows 98, 2000, XP or Vista 
MacOSX 10.4 



www.n-sided.com 




2DArtist Magazine introduces the new 
‘Challenge’ Section of the mag. Every 
month we will run the Challenges, 
available for anyone to enter, for prizes 
and goodies from the www.3dtotal.com 
shop and also to be featured in this very 
magazine! The 2D Challenge runs in 
the ConceptArt.org forums and the 3D 
challenge runs in the Threedy.com forums. 
Here we will display the winners from the 
previous month’s challenges, and the 
Making Ofs from the month before that... 



In Association with 





StsMAnMMenge 

Camels 




Welcome to the Stylised Animal Monthly Challenge. Each month we 
will select an animal and post some images in the Forum Thread as 
reference. All you have to do is to create a 2D image of this creature in 
a stylised / abstract / cartoon style, whilst keeping your creature instantly 
recognisable. We wanted to publish some content in 2DArtist Magazine on 
how to create stylised animals, such as you see in the many feature films 
and cartoon galleries. We thought this regular competition might bring in 
just the images / Making Ofs that we need, whilst giving away great prizes 
and exposure. If it’s a success we will start to boost the prizes up as much 
as possible! This month’s animal was the ‘Camel’. Here you can see the 
top 5 placed entries, as voted for by the public... 



IVhalanoufe, looking ( flo*7 

Funny and humorous entries which break the animal down to its most 
recognisable components; emphasize these in whichever ways you think 
best, and render your stylised / abstract / cartoon masterpiece. The rules 
are pretty laid back: please submit 1 x 2D render (minor post work is OK); 
it’s up to you if you want to have a background; include some graphical 
elements or text on your image. Renders of the 800 pixel dimension 
sound about right, but the winners will be featured in 2DArtist Magazine, 
so if you can create some higher res images too - all the better! There 
will be one competition per month, with the deadline being the end of the 
month (GMT). For a valid entry, just make sure your final image is posted 
in the main competition thread before the deadline. We require the top 




sikHue, 




gUiJoe&luchm, 



3 winners to submit ‘Making Of overview articles that will be shown on 
either 3DTotal or in 2DArtist Magazine. These need to show the stages of 
your creation - different elements and some brief explanation text of why, 
and how, you did what you did. We will format this into some nice-looking 
pages to give you some great exposure, and for us some quality content. 
Each competition will have one main thread which starts with the brief at 
the top. All entrants should post all WIP’s, give feedback and generally 
laugh at the crazy ideas that are emerging each month... 
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The entire Camels 
competition can be 
viewed here. 

The current challenge 
at the voting stage is: 




The Current 
Challenge taking 
place is: 

UaUai&v 



To join the next 
challenge, or to view 
previous, and/or 
current entries, please 
visit: 

www.conceptart.org 

Or, for the 3D 
Challenges, please 
visit: 

www.threedy.com 
Or contact: 

ben@zoopublishing.com 
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Here are last month’s top entries from the 3D 

Competition: 
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Here are the Making Ofs from last month’s top 3 winning entries... 



3adc TJavid-W. THiiesil iaka Redhelert) When I read the 
goal of this particular challenge, I knew I had a good idea of how I wanted 
to roll. I’d recently done a few hours worth of researching octopuses for a 
previous ConceptArt Thunderdome, called “Last Man Standing”. Round 2 
was “The Escape” and, in that entry, I had an octopus escaping an eel by 
detaching its own limb that would in turn flail about and draw the predator 
away from the fleeing octopus. A few Wiki searches and countless videos 
online, as well as using the Smithsonian Institutes ‘Animal’ book (choice 
buy) for research, I felt I had a really good idea of how to draw an octopus 
and stylise it the way I wanted to. Since this particular topic needed to 
be humorous, I initially thought it would be funny to have an octopus 
swimming upside down with all of his arms balled up close to his body, 
whilst one auto severed limb stuck up in the air, essentially flipping the 
predator off as it swam away. Needless to say, this idea changed further 
down the road, but you’re going to see it early on in the process of things. 
One other thing, there’s a serious jump from where I thought I was done 
and what I ended up calling “done”. I apologise in advance and will do 
my best to fill in the gaps. Maybe that’s my ancient secret to keeping one 
subtle step from you guys <curls end of invisible moustache and laughs 
mischievously>. I worked in Photoshop CS2 for this project. 





otepi (See Fig. 01) Work small; work fast. After learning a few 
cool tips from Don Seegmiller, I saved a tonne of time by working at 
600x800 pixels for starters, and then sized up in pixel dimension as the 
idea developed. I also generally work on a few layers, if not just a single 
layer (for the sake of simplicity, layer A = background and layer B = my 
octopus). Right off the bat, I worked on getting rid of the white of the A 
layer using a large, soft irregular-edged brush, and a colour that helped 
set the mood. Please see Appendix 1 and Appendix 3 at the end of this 
tutorial to see the brushes I used (thanks to Linda Bergkvist), and exactly 
what they look like on a canvas. Generally, a low to mid saturation blue 
was all I needed here. The B layer worked in much the same fashion. 
Keep it loose, gesture, find the character and believe in its existence. This 
motto helps me to create anything. To begin, I opened up 2 layers, which 
are layer A (Background) and layer B (Octopus). Then I used a big, soft 
irregular-edged brush and dropped in some tone on to layer A. It was the 
same scenario for layer B... just with a shape set down. I knew I wanted 
this guy to be giving “the bird”. 
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%tep'2{ See Fig. 02) Two layers are now set up: layer A (background 
and layer B (creature), at 600x800 pixels. I started to develop the octopus 
by making some markings with a finer round-edged brush, just scratching 
in some general curves and anatomical features. I made it a bit smaller 
to allow it to “breathe” inside the canvas. I also added some noise to the 
B layer (Filter > Noise > add Noise > 3% + Default values). This allowed 
for some break up of the plain, old pixel painting and also created an 
opportunity for happy accidents to occur. 

<SUp^3{ See Fig. 03). More colour was added to the octopus, and 
I slowly hit the shape with values to help better define the form of the 
octopus. I’ve got my lighting coming up from the lower right, with an 
ambient glow. I chose my light source to be coming up from the bottom 
right. Keeping this in mind helped me to focus on how the shapes were 
defined and developed - either facing the light, or turning away and 
receiving shadows or reflected light. Nothing fancy here - 1 just stayed 
loose and allowed the values to slowly become more saturated/vibrant/rich. 

dUp* (See Fig. 04) I took layer A and duplicated it, then set it to 
multiply and merged them together. I wanted to add a bit more depth to the 
background and this worked quite nicely for me here. On layer B, I added 
more detail to the octopus. For instance, I picked a complementary colour 
(e.g. a warm, pink-orange), set my brush attribute to “Color”, and then 
started painting on the octopus’ head. 
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%tep'5 { See Fig. 05) 

At this point I was still working on two layers: layer A (background) and 
layer B (octopus), at 600x800 pixels. The eyes received a touch of warm 
yellow to help set them off against the cool background. I defined more of 
the overall shape, adding in some rim lighting and textures to the octopus’ 
head. I did this by changing to brushes that have more of a spatter effect. 
As you can see, I wasn’t too concerned about painting within the lines - 1 
knew I could always erase those bits later on. 

Zlep 6 (See Fig. 06) 

Here’s the changing point. Layers A and B got a few new layers: C = 
smoke screen; D = text bubble; E = text. I also felt it was a good time to 
up-sample my image from 600x800 to 2500x3333 pixels. This meant that, 
at 300 dpi, I would have a better size, and a good quality print. As stated 
earlier, this was my initial “ha-ha” idea that fell way short. The octopus is 
getting away, with a stump for a tentacle, with blood flowing away from 





the fleeing octopus. I personified the octopus 
by having it say, “B******d!”, but it just wasn’t 
working. For information, the text bubble is a 
stock vector in Photoshop CS2. Go to the tool 
palette, and under the Rectangle tool select the 
Custom Shape tool. Up in the menu bar you 
should see something called “Shape”. Seek out 
the text bubbles and draw on your canvas the 
size you want it, and voila... instant image. If 
you want a visual aid, please see Appendix 2 
at the end of this tutorial (screen shot). At any 
rate, since it’s a vector shape, you can tweak it 
(edit the shape and colour, and so on). Layer 
C, the smoke screen, was done similarly to the 
background layer by using a dark value and a 
irregular-edged brush to rough in the values and 
trail it off the canvas. I put this C layer between 
the background A layer and the octopus B layer. 
I went to Filter > Blur > Motion Blur, and created 
a sense of action by blurring the pixels in a 
direction from the upper left to lower right. 
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<5lep'7 { See Fig. 07) 

I thought I was done at this point, but one of 
my friends on ConceptArt thought it was funny 
that the octopus was giving “the bird”. Eureka! 
The bird! Why hadn’t I thought of that sooner? 
(Thanks Brendan!) And so, the “B******d” text 
went “bye-bye”, and I used one of the Custom 
Shapes, as discussed above. I located a bird 
and put in place. All of the other layers were 
pretty much the same - maybe with some details 
added in here and there. 

«LEAP» (Secret sauce added here.) 

The five layer set up: A (background), B 
(octopus), C (smoke screen), D (text bubble), 
and E (bird), made much more sense. 
«LEAP» (Secret sauce also added here.) 

Zlep. 8 (See Fig. 08) 

Layer A (background): wash/watercolour using 
an irregular-edged brush (Fig. 08a). 

Layer A and Layer B (octopus colour): 
warmer greens/yellows added on a new layer, 
set to Soft light (Fig. 08b). 

Layer A, Layer B, Layer C (red and yellow 
solid fills), and Layer D (blue-black line art): 
solid fills, and line art (Fig. 08c). 

Needless to say, I wasn’t happy where I had 
taken my image. I realised that perhaps my 
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entry was a bit too realistic and was not in the stylised ideal for this 
challenge, so I went back to the drawing board. I opted to revise my 
original octopus layer B, killed the smoke screen layer C, and tweaked 
the text bubble in layer D. I no longer wanted to have a severed limb, but I 
wanted it to still be flipping the ‘finger’. On a new layer, I quickly redefined 
the octopus form, using the old octopus as a guide. I used a hard-edged 
round brush, set to 100% opacity and 100% flow, and kept it graphic 
- scratching in lines here and there, erasing them at other times, switching 
to white to paint a bit, and so on. This was new territory for me, so I added 
a few new layers to the process, as I have explained and shown next... 

The new octopus took about a half hour to wrap up., which was really 
easy after an hour or so of the previous drawing. From the bottom layer 
to the top, see Fig. 8 for how everything looked. Layer A was still the 
background, but I had generated more of a watercolour wash with the 
blues. On top of this, I created a new layer, set to Soft Light, with some 
warmer greens/yellows to help set the octopus from the background (see 
Fig. 08b). The next layer on top of these were my reds/yellows for the eyes 
and the flipping ‘finger’. 

tSlsp' 9 Hna£ 

All layers were on, and I was content with a more graphic conclusion 
where an octopus is giving the bird, and saying as such (if you don’t get it 
on the first glimpse perhaps the iconography will get the statement across 
better). Heck, it even looks like it’s in the air and not underwater, thus 
suggesting a bird-like quality. At any rate, I hope my tutorial makes some 
sense and that you can go and have a great time creating... 




solid fill 
round brush 
for ‘inking’t 
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Master Diameter 1 200 px | ® 

^ The brushes shown below are all from the talented Linda Bergkvist. 

Probably the single best collection of brushes I’ve ever had 
. the opportunity to use in Photoshop. The two brushes I used are 

Hardness: [100% 7 

^ highlighted below. 
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With the custom tool shape selected (1.), 
go to the ‘Shape’ button (2.) and then go to 
the circle/triangle button (3.) and load the 
TalkBubbles and then “append” 
the Animals as I did for this 
project. 



Rename Shape... 
Delete Shape 

Text Only 
V Small Thumbnail 
Large Thumbnail 
Small List 
Large List 

Preset Manager... 

Reset Shapes... 
Load Shapes... 
Save Shapes... 
Replace Shapes... 

All 

Animals 

Arrows 

Banners 

Frames 

Music 

Nature 

Objects 

Ornaments 

Shapes 

Symbols 
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TJauidW. 2Ms*/mams,cmi 



Copyright 2007 Cognition Studio. All Rights Reserved 




AKA Redehlert 

For more work by this artist please visit: 
http://redehlert.cgsociety.org/gallery/ 

Or contact him at: david@cognitionstudio.com 






Ends "Bunny, 

(Sketch St- JuainMonm, 

Octopi are my favourite invertebrates. They 
have a whimsical and yet creepy style about 
them - the way they look, the way they move, 
their orb-like eyes perched on top of their 
heads... Of course, being the cephalopod 
fan I am, I couldn’t pass up the opportunity to 
participate in ConceptArt’s “Stylised Animal 
Challenge”, this month. I had a good experience 
of drawing my favourite animal and participating 
in this contest. I am currently studying 
anthropomorphism in art, and branching out 



from my studies to do something whimsical like this was truly refreshing. 
I’m still not very comfortable when it comes to sketching digitally. Most 
of my linework I do old-school style, in a big, clunky sketchbook. I didn’t 
bother inking the sketch; I felt that leaving it in graphite would suffice 
for now - after all, I could easily adjust it in Photoshop later on. It has 
been said that cleaning your linework up using the “Brightness/Contrast” 
adjustment is a rather unprofessional way of going about things, but with 
deadline fast approaching, I had to save my clicks (Fig. 01). 




CnCnuning, 

I deleted all of the white areas and isolated the lines so that I could colour 
in a layer underneath them. I picked a rich turquoise for the background, 
and a deep, carrot orange for Dr. Octopus (Fig. 02). I picked a darker, 
desaturated orange for the shadows. I usually use my brushes at 90-100% 
opacity. This is because I’m used to traditional mediums and it feels a little 
more “real” this way. I also feel that if I’m painting at a low opacity (below 
50%) I have an inclination to paint tentatively, without any confidence in 
my brush strokes. I find it’s best to use a big brush and an opaque colour 
when blocking in forms or basic tone/shadows. Smaller, less opaque 
brushes are best used for details (Fig. 02-03).. 



I 
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ducke/tA 

After a few hours of anguish, Dr. Octopus’ head and tentacles were 
pretty much finished. I had to keep in mind that most octopus’ suckers 
are coloured lighter than the rest of their bodies. I tried to give his skin 
a wrinkly, bumpy texture, but as you can see my attempts failed in a 
miserable kind of way. But no worries, that’ll be taken care of later on. I 
used a marble as a reference for his eye, and I gave his tentacles some 
highlights and painted in turquoise reflections in the shadowed areas, to 
add some tonal variance (Fig. 04). 

VfieAMng, uplJru 

I was originally going to dress the Dr. in a suit and tie, but I think the 
tuxedo and bow-tie suit him just fine. Keep in mind that nothing in nature, 
and not-so nature, is a solid colour. Even in a seemingly white shirt, there 
is a wide spectrum of colour. I felt that Dr, Octopus’s grey-blue tuxedo 
would compliment the orange of the rest of his features. I would normally 
shy away from the burn and dodge tools, but I felt it would be appropriate 
in this instance to add some highlights to his tentacle arms (Fig. 05). 

Dn* £ Jftiiendb added 

I felt that a solid turquoise background, even if I added some kind of 
texture and loose brushwork, wasn’t very engaging. So, I gave Dr. 
Octopus some friends. I’m not one to be overly-anal about my concepts; 
usually the idea I start with is subtly different than the finished product. 
The addition of octopi in the background didn’t deviate too far from my 
original concept, so why not add them? I would have spent more time 
rendering them, but as I mentioned previously, the deadline was creeping 
up on me a little fast (Fig. 06). 
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Teziuning 

I chose a suitable texture from my library 
(this particular texture, and many others, are 
available at http://resurgere.deviantart.com). 

I placed it in a new layer above my image, 
changed the opacity to about 30%, and adjusted 
the Color Balance in the texture layer, to suit 
my taste. I set the layer to “Multiply”, to increase 
the contrast and saturation of the entire piece, 
however, before doing so, I masked out certain 
areas, like the octopus’ eye and the tuxedo. 

I may have also turned up the contrast on the 
texture layer to add some intensity to the texture 
itself. I added a highlight to the Dr.’s eye, to 
make it appear more orb-like (Fig. 07-08). I 
always save my favourite part till last: adding 
details. I gave the octopus yellow markings and 
I added some highlights to his right tentacle. It 
may not seem like much, but a highlight or two 
can add a lot of depth to an illustration (Fig. 09). 
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CancCuAunt 

And thus concludes my journey. Keep in mind that with digital art, as with 
all kinds of art making, the key to success is perseverance, practice, and 
maybe a little masochism. 

llomilllelalllunMcL AKA Bunny 
For more work by this artist please visit: www.honeymurder.com 
Or contact them at: foetus_fetus@hotmail.com 

/i/* ChucklTlaie, 









Patri Balanovsky reveals the secrets behind his 
tablet which won him ‘first place’ in our Octopus 
Competition, held on Conceptart.org, and 
featured in the February Issue of 2DArtist... 



Concept 

As the concept of the Stylised Animal 
Competitions is to create funny and humorous 
entries which break the animal down to its most 
recognisable components, I decided I’d go for a 
more graphical, clean, cartoon-like approach for 
this one, as a nice break from my usual painterly 
artwork. 



Ztepi 

After looking at photographic references 
(Reference 1-3) I started off by sketching 
(Fig. 01). A simple, yet effective, form which 
represents the animal’s most noticeable 
attributes and features - in this case - is the 
octopus’ flat facial area, bulging eyes, and the 
fluidity of its tentacles. The aloof, and somewhat 
bored, expression was a personal touch, 
as I felt this was something that the animal 
communicated to me. 
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<flepz 

Once I was happy with the general shape and 
features of my sketch, I turned its colour from 
black to bright purple, but it could have been any 
bright colour for that matter. Since I was going to 
use the Pen tool to redraw the entire thing on a 
new layer, brightening the sketch helped me to 
better see what I was drawing on top (Fig. 02). 

Zlepj 

With the Pen tool, I started tracing the drawing 
beneath, creating a cleaner, more defined, 
version of it (Fig. 03). 

(Slept 

This was where I finished line art of the octopus, 
on a new layer, with the sketch showing through 
from underneath. For line weight variation (so 
that the line work didn’t look too dull or lifeless), 

I erased and reworked my drawing in several 
parts (facial area, tips of the tentacles, etc.) 

(Fig. 04). 

(Steps 

Once I deleted the initial sketch layer, I was left 
with my clean line art. I then proceeded to make 
a selection of my animal, using the Magic Wand 
tool, and I cut and pasted it into a new layer 
(Fig. 05). 
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Fig08 



(fieps6 

On a Multiply blending mode layer on top, I filled 
in the octopus’ selection with a colour of my 
choice, which in this case was a dark purple, 
and mustard yellow for its eye (Fig. 06). 



Fig07 



<fiep 7 

Using a Lighten blending mode layer on top, 

I filled, again, the octopus’ selection with the 
same purple colour that I used in the previous 
step. I lowered the layer opacity to 70% or 80% 
thus colouring my black line art dark purple 
(Fig. 07). 

(Slep^o 

With custom made brushes (a 
round one, and a rectangular 
one, with both Spacings set to 
180%, and the Angle Jitter 
controls set to “Direction”), 
and using the dark purple 
colour of the line work, 

I created the animal’s 
suction units. With 
another custom made 
brush, on an Overlay 
blending mode layer, 

I used white to scatter 
some texture work onto the 
skin on the head area. (When 
applying white in an Overlay layer, 
on top of a painting, we brighten and 
saturate every colour that lies beneath.) 

Selecting the inner area of the octopus’ tentacles, 

I then filled in a bluish gradient, for some colour 
variation (Fig. 08). 

<Sieps9 

I added some lighting to the animal to further define 
its shape, using a light bluish purple brushed inside 
a selection of the octopus’ body, so that the line work 
wasn’t affected. I applied some dark ochre to the 
eye, and a small white dot. I selected some of the far 
tentacles and faded them into white, to add some depth 
(Fig. 09). 
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Vaini laianavAkfr 

AKA Chuck mate 
For more work by this artist please visit: 
http://chuckmate.blogspot.com 
Or contact them at: Pat2005b@hotmail.com 



tnllilC On a new layer underneath my octopus, I filled in a nice turquoise colour and used a 
darker blue with a custom made brush for the coral-like texture work. On a layer between my animal 
and the background, I filled in, with white, a selection of the octopus - expanded by 20 pixels. I drew 
a speech balloon and left it blank. You’ll have to guess what this dude has to say. Some more minor 
colour adjustments were made, and then he was done. And that’s about it. 






SOFTIMAGE 




Comes with a free copy of 
Digital-Tutors’ The Artists 
Guide to XSI Training DVD 



Download the free trial at 

www.softimage.com/try_xsi 




©2007 Avid Technology, Inc. All rights reserved. Product features, specifications, system requirements and availability are subject to change without notice. Avid, SOFTIMAGE, XSI, Face Robot and CAT are either 
registered trademarks or trademarks of Avid Technology, Inc. or its subsidaries in the United States and/or other countries. All other trademarks contained herein are the property of their respective owner. 



Svetlin Velinov 

www.velinov.com 

svetlin@velinov.com 
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Hecale 

Xiao bing 

http://cabotinecco.cgsociety.org/gallery/ 

C_cco@hotmail.com 

You can follow an in-depth making of this image in the May issue of 

2DArtist Magazine 



Tunnel 

David Smit 

www.davidsmit.com 

David@davidsmit.com 
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TuioEb 

B. Borkur Eiriksson 
www.borkurart.com 
borkur@ccpgames.com 
copyright of CCP Games 
You can follow an in-depth interview 
with this Bjorn in this issue of 
2DArtist Magazine. 




linden Iha noiti, lTly, kingdom 

Olivier Heban 

http://myrrdhim.deviantart.com 

olivierheban@sympatico.ca 

You can follow the making of for this image later in this issue of 2DArtist 



Z ipIoAion 



Thomas Pringle 
www.pringleart.com 
thomas@pringleart.com 
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lindingJinknmimlfada^ 

Sergey Musin 

www.samfx.com 

mail@samfx.com 

You can follow the making of for this image in the May Issue of 
2DArtist Magazine. 




Kuang Hong 

www.zemotion.net/ 

noah@zemotion.net 

You can follow an in-depth interview with Kuang Hong in the March 
2006 Issue of 2DArtist Magazine. 
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John Wallin Liberto 



1* www.johnwallin.net 

info@johnwallin.net 
Copyright of Epic Games 
www.epicgames.com 
game site www.gearsofwar.com . 



You can follow an in-depth with this artist 
in the May Issue of 2DArtist Magazine 
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ITpfnt^mKH 

Daniela Uhlig 

www.du-artwork.de 

libita@hotmail.de 

copyright of Ojom GmbH www.ojom.com, The 
shadow zone was a collaboration with Kai 
Spannuth www.dpi-graphics.com. 
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Ujom 

http://www.ojom.com 
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Digit Magazine (July 2006) says, 

"Strata 3D™ CX feels like an Adobe® 
application - graphic designers will feel 
right at home... The traditional look (of 
Strata 3D CX) makes the program 
friendly to new users." Version 5.0 of 
CX... "makes the program even more 
like Photoshop's® 3D cousin." 

Digit named Strata 3D CX the number 
one 3D app for designers, and awarded 
it "Best Buy" in its 3D Design Software 
Shootout. 



The 30-Day unlimited tryout 
of Strata 3D CX 5.0 is now 
available. Visit our website 
to find out what users and 
industry publications have 
been raving about. 






http://www.strata.com/cx5demo/ 



Visit our website to learn about our entire 

line of products for designers: Strata 3D CX, y /A 

Strata Live 3D, and Strata Foto 3D. //^M Awr auu 

www.strata.com THE POWER OF 3D 



Strata, Strata 3D CX, Strata Foto 3D, Strata Live 3D, and The Power Of 3D are trademarks of and/or licensed by Corastar Inc 
All other trademarks are the property of their respective holders. Image by Thorbjorn Haarup Laursen. 









In the following tutorial I will discuss the 



creation and use of some custom brushes in 



helping to paint an industrial scene. Photoshop 
CS now comes with a vast array of different 
brushes that utilise a number of settings to help 
the process of painting and create effects that 
essentially speed up the process. As a result you 
will more than likely find a number of them suitable 
for your needs but there are always instances when 
you cannot find the right brush for the job. 



Thfa fa when, the, aJuiily, 
fa- cifafami&e, etfaluig, 
biadieA, an, cneafa them- 
Acnalch pAjnte^ 
uwa£ual£e+ ’ 





Th& Chamber 



Custom Brushes 





Cnealedlne 

Software Version Information 



Vfie/uvudunv 

Quite often before beginning a painting I will 
create a very basic scene in 3D in order to 
establish the correct perspective and viewpoint. 
This is a quick and easy way to experiment 
with different compositions and fields of vision 
which can lend a certain dynamic to the image. 
FigOI shows a simple scene composed of 
boxes which is shown through the camera 
and by altering the FOV I was able to create 
a somewhat distorted perspective which 
helped exaggerate a sense of height within the 
chamber. 

Tona£lhuig& 

Using this background render as a guide I 
began to block in the main tonal ranges on a 
separate layer keeping everything black and 
white to begin with. The reason for doing this is 
that if the light looks convincing in the picture 
then you are halfway to getting a decent result. 
Fig02 shows what this layer looks like when the 
main areas of light and dark are blocked in. You 
can see that I have maintained the elevated 
walkways and vertical strokes which will become 
the girders. At this stage I used one of the 
default spatter brushes which looks similar to 
Fig03. 

TftuEding, ih&TJelaiB 

Now that the light source has been established it 
is time to build on some of the details, the first of 
which will be some pipework that will adorn the 
walls. Following the initial render as a guide one 
could simply draw in vertical lines to describe 
these but creating a quick custom brush will 
help speed things up. In a new file I made some 







random horizontal and vertical strokes ( shift key held down ) using a standard hard edged brush ( 
Fig04 ). I now go to the main menu bar and click on Edit - Define Brush Preset and name the brush 
“Pipes”. Now when you click on the Brush Preset Picker you should see the new brush in the list as 
seen on the right in Fig05. 
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In order for this brush to become useable we 
must alter the spacing under the Brushes 
palette. In Fig06 you can see that it is set to 
102% which means that when you drag it across 
the canvas the pipework does not overlap. 

Now when the brush is used it creates an even 
pattern as seen in Fig07. The next step was 
to add a new layer and draw a vertical line of 
pipes and then flipping the brush around 180% 
draw a line adjacent to it. These can then be 
transformed using the scale and skew tools 
under the edit menu to fit the left wall so that 
the perspective matches the render as seen in 
Fig08. The same procedure was followed for 






the back wall on the right. The pipes could off 
course have been hand drawn but this was a 
very quick method which gave a satisfactory 
result. Using a standard hard edged brush I then 
elaborated the details by adding further support 
structures and handrails as well as a staircase 
going up to the lower gangway (Fig09). 

Vinl 

To add some dirt and staining to the floor I used 
as a starting point a photograph of some old 
paintwork peeling off stone as seen in FiglO. 

I made a selection area of the red areas and 
then pasted this into a new file onto a white 
background. With some tweaks to erase any 
evidence of straight edges I then defined a new 
brush. By altering the opacity settings to that of 
pen pressure and changing the angle jitter to 
around 24% I now had a new brush as shown 
in Figl 1 . You will also notice that I have made 
some marks along the left wall to help tie the 
areas together. 
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Th& Chamber Custom Brushes 




C&Cmw 

The picture was now starting to come together but what was missing 
was a colour scheme. This I did on a new layer which was set to Overlay 
blending mode and so would not interfere too much with the tonal ranges. 
I decided for a standard rust type brown which would give the scene 
a sense of age and also added some cooler blue grey areas to create 
some contrast. From here I continued to add more detail; the suggestion 
of cylinders on the left wall, cables, floor tiles and some extra handrails 
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which serve as a structural device to aid the composition (Figl 3). You will 
also notice the three main cylinders in the foreground on the right which 
were quickly added into the 3D scene in order that they matched the 
perspective and then pasted into the image. 
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ttnliil 



Custom Brushes 



The, Chamber 



lThmeUinl 

The composition was struggling to cope with the seemingly awkwardly 
positioned cylinders and so I added a large girder, vaulting upward from 
the bottom right corner. As this was a foreground object it demanded 
some detail and so I created a new “rust” brush which can be seen in 
Figl 4. The actual brush can be seen in the upper white square and its 
texture below. By using the same brush to colour dodge one can achieve 
an effect to help describe light reflecting of the clean areas of metal. 

Chains 

In homage to the film “Alien”, I decided to hang some chains inside the 
chamber (If you have seen the film you will know to what I am referring 
!). This involved creating another custom brush; the process of which 
can be traced in Figl 5. Stage one was to roughly draw two links as seen 
on the far left in red. Then as before, define this as a new brush and 
alter the spacing within the brushes palette (in this case 283%). This 
essentially means that when you draw in a straight line the links have 
enough space between them to form a chain. Make sure to check the 
angle setting in order that the chain is created in the right direction - 180% 
in this instance. These can then be drawn vertically in the image and then 
skewed to match the perspective as seen in Figl 6. 
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Th& Chamber Custom Brushes 







liniAhing, Touched 

To complete the image I decided to paint over the floor mounted cylinders and add some colour 
gradients that will add mood and depth to the scene and use various blending modes. Each will be 
done on a separate layer so as to maximize control and further adjustments. The first layer will be 
set to Soft Light and will add a cool, dull green value to the bottom section of the image ( Fig17). The 
second layer will represent the warm aspect of the light that streams in from the upper left corner 
which in this case will be a strong pink set eventually to Screen mode with around 50% (Figl 8). 

Figl 9. Shows the main light source filtering in and reflecting on the floor and hand rails. This will 
also be set to Screen mode with around 45% opacity. Finally Fig20 shows a shadow layer which will 
darken areas hidden from the light and increase the sense of gloomy diffused light which is quickly 
soaked up in the chamber. Fig 21 shows all of these layers switched on and set to their respective 
blending modes. 
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ConcEuAion, 



I hope that you have enjoyed this tutorial and 
have also learnt something of the usefulness 
of custom brushes in the process. The image is 
far from polished and more of a concept sketch, 
but my intention was to demonstrate that by 
taking a short amount of time to utilise the tools 

in Photoshop one can ultimately save time by 

£ 

creating new brush presets. 



TtichaMLTtEbMAJj} 



Contact : ibex80@hotmail.com 
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pmrm 

Welcome to the Speed Painting section of the 
Mag. We asked 2 artists to produce a speed 
painting based on a simple one-line brief. 

Here we will feature the final paintings and the 
overview of the creation processes. This month 
Levente Peterffy and Mikko Kinnunen tackle: 






TLelUng, il luniil 

In this tutorial I will describe my methods for 
painting in silhouette. 






Fig02 




CJumAing the, rughl at£mw 

The theme is ‘forest fire’. The first thing here is to choose the right colour 
scheme, it can depend on a lot of things. The topic is a common one, so I 
know I’m going to use a lot of red, yellow and orange tones, representing 
the warmth and heat of the fire. After having this clear colour scheme in 
mind, I started by selecting a background colour. I chose a red brown 
tone. I find painting with silhouettes easier if I have a dark background 
and paint with light colours onto it. Here, in this image, I scribbled with a 
brighter colour on top of the dark background. I didn’t have an exact idea 
of what I wanted to paint so I just scribbled (FigOI). 



^Lighting biee- 

After some sketching and some testing with colours, this is the result 
(Fig02). I used the same brush as before, during this first phase of the 
painting. It’s a rough brush, suitable for sketching. When sketching in 
silhouette, it’s always important to paint whilst always first considering 
the light, and secondly the shapes created. For example I paint the light 
around the tree, and not the tree itself, this is a fast way of painting when 
both light and shape is established. I’m bearing in mind that I need a dark 
background, and a lighter colour on the brush I’m using. 
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Tfunnuig, monel 

At this point of the painting, the basic colours have been laid down. So in 
this next phase you can just reuse those colours to paint more objects as I 
have (Fig03 & 04). The use of the ‘colour-dodge’ layer style in Photoshop 
is pretty effective, but it’s very important to always use very low opacity 
on it, I always have the opacity set between 5-15%. The lighter tones in 
the fire were painted with the ‘dodge mode’ for the brush . I also used a 
default PS soft edged brush here to add some of the smoke effects, which 
had a low opacity on them too. I continued to paint more on the trees, 
using same colours as before. (Fig 04a) 

llluilipfy 

This step is simple. I duplicated the painted layer and changed the layer 
mode to ‘multiply’, making the image a bit darker. I also adjusted the layer 
opacity, to tone it down (Fig05). 
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Juke, 

I felt that the bottom of the painting felt empty, 
so I decided to add a small lake there. The 
process of creating this lake is as follows. Draw 
a ‘marquee’ around the painting. Press “ctrl+t” 
to make a free transform. Flip the image upside 
down, basically grabbing the top and pulling 
it down. Then squeeze together the image 
horizontally so it looks like narrow broad box, 
and finish the free transform by hitting ‘Enter’. 
The last thing is to erase the hard edges of 
this flipped box so it ‘melts’ together with the 
background painting. (Fig 05a) 

minute, cmtAidetialwti 

I wasn’t totally happy with the background 
because I felt I still had some space to be 
worked on, also because I wanted to create 
more depth in the image. So, I decided to paint 
in some more trees, I used a hard edged brush 
for this. One of the default brushes in PS (Fig06) 

Tetluning, 
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Fig07a 
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It’s time for texturing, which is good if you have custom made brushes just for this purpose. And I have a custom made brush (Fig07a) that has a 
sprinkled effect which I used to create fire sparks (Fig07). 
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Hna£ toudi&U 

Alright. The painting is nearly finished but I then 
decided to play around by adding some more 
highlights, enhancing the light even more. Lake 
reflection, treetops, leaves etc. (Fig08). There is 
also a pretty cool trick you can use to make the 
illustration look rougher. It involves a flat texture, 
basically any kind used for 3D purposes. So 
here it’s and I changed the mode too overlay 
which was the last thing I did on this painting 
(Fig 09 a, b & c). Over the page is the finished 
work, which I’m very happy with. 
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When I start to think about doing a new speed 
painting, my primary focus is to portray the 
idea behind the image as well as possible. This 
means that I try to tell something about the 
story, mood and the emotion while minimizing 
the actual painting effort. If you leave out a 
lot of the rendering process and deal with the 
problems of the painting on a more simplistic 
level, you will learn how important it is to get 
some of the basics right before going further 
with the details. Doing a rough painting means 
that most of it has to be well designed, or 
otherwise people just won’t connect with the 
picture. In this article I will explain the creation 
process of a image called Forest Fire. 



-fyuMff&cal&Akeich, (Figoi) 

I usually start to lay down my idea in grayscale 
to make the process as intuitive and simple as 
possible. In this case, I already had a given 
theme I was going to do the speed painting 
of. To get a jump start to the process, I was 
visualising the idea in my mind much before I 
even sat down in front of the computer. Just 
trying to nail some of the basic themes before 
starting can be advantageous and you can 
avoid being threatened by the empty canvas 
staring at you. I start with simple brushes and 
quickly sketch down the basics of my design. I’m 
going for some kind of Ewok-style tree house 
thing, with the fire surrounding it. There’s also 
characters in there. One of them is about to fall 
down from the tree and the other is desperately 
trying to save him/her. I like to add small 
suggestions of a story to my pieces. That also 
activates the imagination of the viewer a bit. 



UddinpatCimti,^ 02) 

I start gradually adding washes of warm and 
cool tones to the image. At this stage I’m not 
concerned about the final look. I’m only trying 
to get some basic tones in there to build the 
palette from. In this image the biggest challenge 
will probably be in depiction of the fire in an 
interesting and convincing way. I put in some 
warm oranges and cool greens, something 
that would feel natural for a burning forest. 
Without going to extremes at this stage, I add a 
bit of highlight behind the characters to set up 
the focal point in the piece. I also add a bit of 
overlaid texture to the background to get some 
interesting variation. I keep checking my image 
as grayscale to find out how my values are 
working. 
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This is the stage where I start to add opaque 
colours on top of the under painting. I get rid 
of some of the greens and add a bit of blue to 
enhance the mood. I want this to have some 
kind of night setting to contrast the bright fires. 

I put most of the saturation to the midtones, 
making them intense orange. The shadows are 
cooler, and the brightest highlights have a bit of 
yellow in them. I define the second tree house 
a bit along with the silhouettes of the trees. 

I notice that the horizon is perhaps a bit too 
tilted right now and that will be fixed for the final 
stages. You can easily spot errors like this if you 
flip your image horizontally every now and then. 
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Daarken takes you, step-by-step, through this 
tutorial for his creation, “Male Portrait”. He talks 
you through the styles and techniques he uses 
when producing his artwork... 
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^eUin^Head^ 

For this tutorial I decided I would approach this portrait from more of a 
traditional standpoint, and not do something that was fantasy or sci-fi. It 
is good to learn the basics first before going and breaking all the rules 
and creating something crazy. If you need photo references, I would 
recommend shooting the reference material for yourself. That way you 
don’t have to worry about any copyright issues, and if you want to sell it 
later on, then you can. When taking photo references, make sure you do 
not use the flash, because it will wash out your picture and flatten out the 
planes. Make sure you have some good, strong lighting, preferably from 
one main light source. Position your model so that you get interesting 
shadow shapes. I am not working from any photo references, so we will 
see how this turns out. My brushes are available for download at the end 
of the tutorial. A lot of people ask me how many layers I paint on. Most 
of the time I try to keep things simple by painting on one layer. I have a 
lot of layers in this tutorial because it is easier to show the process that 
way. Recently I have started working with more layers for my conceptual 
work because clients like to be able to turn different things on and off, or 
change things, like clothing and hair. 

TheTfEockln. 

When I start a painting I usually have no idea what I am going to do or 
what it will look like, and this time is no different. I have a basic idea of the 
angle that I want to paint, but that is about it. As you will see, I make a lot 
of changes throughout my painting. Not starting out with a tight drawing 
allows me to try different things more freely and to let happy accidents 
happen. I always start out with a dark silhouette for the shape of the head 
(Fig. 01). I then come in with a basic skin tone and put in where the face 
will be. I can then come in and put in the shadow shapes for the eyes and 
nose. At this point I can also begin to set up my colour scheme. A general 
rule when painting faces is that they are more yellow around the forehead 
and more blue/green around the mouth. One thing to keep in mind is 
that you do not have to pick a blue colour in order to make something 
look bluish. For the area around his mouth I picked a desaturated orange 
(Fig. 02). I knew that this colour would look bluish due to the colours 
surrounding it. If you place the same colour against different backgrounds 
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you can see how different each one looks, even though it is still the same 
colour. “Follow through with your shapes.” I heard this so many times at 
school. Following through with your shapes simply means you continue 
the shapes of the body through their clothing. This will help you keep 
things in the correct place. Whenever I am painting a face I always paint 
them without their hair, and then later on paint the hair on top of their 
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head. This helps me get the position of the hair 
in the right place (Fig. 03-05). 

lidding, UiB TJeiaiB^m-w) Even 

though I start out with a basic colour scheme, I 
tend to change the colours a lot throughout the 
painting. Sometimes I will completely change 
the colour scheme, whilst other times I will 
just fix the colour balance. An easy way to fix 
the colour balance without actually changing 



the colour of the painting is to click on the little 
circle that is half black and half white. When you 
click this, a menu will come up that has many 
different options you can choose from. From this 
menu you can change the colours, levels, hue/ 
saturation, etc. Now that I have all of the basic 
shapes in place I can start going into more detail 
(Fig. 08). The first part I wanted to work on was 
the eye. Since eyes are usually the focal point 
in any portrait, it is necessary to be able to paint 
them correctly and understand how they work. A 
common mistake I see in a lot of people eyes is 
that they look very flat. One reason is because 
most people do not really understand the planes 
of the eye. The eye is a sphere, and that sphere 
has an effect on the masses around the eye, like 
the eyelids. The eyelids should wrap around that 
sphere. Not only does the eyelid wrap around, 
but it also has thickness. Think of these planes 
kind of like a box. Since my lighting is from the 
top, the top plane will catch more light, whilst the 
side is darker. Another error that a lot of people 
make is that they make the eyes too white and 
they forget the shadows to help the eye wrap 
around. Again, the eye is a sphere. The top will 
catch more light, and as you move around the 
sphere the light falls off and gets darker. If you 
study the masters, like Sargent, you will see that 
their eyes are not white, but actually red, yellow, 
and orange. 

So far I’m not really happy with where this 
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portrait is going so I start making changes (Fig. 09-10). Now, all of a 
sudden, he kind of looks like Norrington from “Pirates of the Caribbean”, 
so I decided to change it again (Fig. 1 1-14) by adding a black background 
and changing his features. The great thing about working digitally is that 
I can make these changes easily. If I don’t like something I can change it 
in a few seconds, instead of having to repaint entire areas. This medium 
also allows me to make more daring decisions than I normally would if 
I was painting in a traditional medium. Something about the face is still 
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bothering me, so I change it again (Fig. 15-1 6). 
By cutting off more of the right side of his face 
and moving his ear back, I can change the 
angle of his face (Fig. 17). He was getting a little 
lost in the darkness, so I threw in some light in 
the background (Fig. 18). The traditional painting 
trick for portraits is to put the dark side of the 
face against a light background, and the light 
side of the face against a dark background. 



The^HimBTauche^ 
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Now comes one of my favourite parts: the ear (Fig. 19-20). I have no idea why, but I really enjoy 
painting ears. It is weird, I know. I think the thing I like about them is that they have a lot of very 
unique shapes and structures, and a lot of people tend to overlook them. Within such a confined 
area you can still find tons of plane and colour changes. I wanted to make him look more like a 
rough and tough kind of guy, so adding some more facial hair is an easy way to do that (Fig.21 ). 

For the stubble I used a custom brush. You can easily make your own by painting some random 
dots and then going to “Edit - Define Brush Preset.” The new brush will be in your brush library at 
the end. After you make your brush, don’t forget to change the settings, like scattering, size, and 
opacity. I am nearing the end of the painting and now I am just making some minor adjustments to 
the face (Fig. 22-24). I felt like his nose was a little too short (usually the width of the eye is the same 
distance from the corner of the eye to the top of the wing of the nostril), so I just selected the nose 
and went to “Edit - Transform - Distort”, and pulled the nose down a bit. 
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Something was still bothering me about the 
face but I couldn’t put my finger on it. I asked 
my girlfriend about it and she thought that his 
hairline was a little too high (Fig. 25). This can 
easily be changed by selecting the area that 
you want to move, and then going to “Edit 
- Transform - Warp.” The Warp and Distort 
tools are one of the hidden gems of Photoshop. 

These two tools have made my life a lot easier. 

The warp tool allows you to pull and push 
different parts of the selection, and actually 
can make things turn without having to repaint 
it. Once you hit warp, a grid will pop up on the 
screen where your selection was (Fig. 26). If you 
click and drag different points of the grid, your 
image will move according to the direction that 
you pull. Once you have everything in place, 
you can apply the changes by hitting “enter” 
on the keyboard. As you can see, this painting 
went through many different changes before 

I knew where it was going (Fig. 27). With the help of my knowledge of 
anatomy and some tools in Photoshop, I was able to come to a completed 
illustration. Be sure to check back next time as I will be doing a tutorial on 
how to paint buildings... 



V Adobe Photoshop 
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For more from this artist visit: 



www.daarken.com 



Or contact: 



daarkenart@daarken.com 
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making of Robyn. He explains 
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Hello, I am Tuna Ferit Hidayetoglu, an instructor 
from Erciyes University, Faculty of Fine Arts. 

As you may remember, I previously explained 
in 2DArtist’s February issue, the steps of 
the charcoal portrait of Amy Lee, who is 
Evanescence’s vocalist. This month, I want to 
share with you a portrait of an ordinary lady. I hope that the steps covered 
here will be useful to people who are interested in traditional art, and 
will help to form a basis for their future drawings. Some artists claim that 
working on a photograph is unnecessary, and copying it as a drawing is 
meaningless. In addition to these claims, it has also been said that this 
kind of work does not have any artistic value. However, I will not comment 
here upon the artistic value of this work. 

Whilst drawing this portrait, my aim was to strengthen my control over the 
pencil, increase my shading abilities, and enhance my knowledge about 
different textures, as I discussed in my previous Making Of (February 
Issue). I also wanted to prove that it is possible to create photorealistic 
drawings, traditionally. This kind of working method is tiring, and requires 
patience, but it is also joyful. I also want to briefly mention my model, 
Robyn, who is my photographer friend from Deviantart. Robyn is 21 years 
old and lives in Kansas, and the reason I chose Robyn for this portrait is 
that her beauty is extraordinary; the fear mixed with melancholy in her 




face really forms an interesting view. Light and shadow in the picture also 
form a nice basis for the drawing. And, of course, before drawing this 
portrait I asked for her permission. 

Tetiune aiidTtm£& 

I used 2H, 2B, 7B and 8B Faber Castle pencils whilst drawing this portrait. 

I formed the effect of light in the portrait by leaving the sheet unused, or 
by using the eraser, as I explained in February. I want to remind again that 
I do not use a white pencil to give light effects in my drawings. I use two 
kind of erasers; one is a ductile drawing eraser and the other one is dough 
eraser. Generally, I use dough eraser to lighten dark shades, and I undo 
the extra shades by gently touching them (Fig. 01 ). In this portrait, apart 
from the necklace, in general there is human skin and hair texture. I hope 
you will understand the drawing differences between skin and metal when 
I explain the drawing steps. Generally, I prefer to use 2B pencils in my 
drawings and tend not to use H series pencils. But, in this drawing, I used 
a 2H pencil on a metal necklace and some nice effects occurred. Since 
2B pencils can be rubbed gently, I can generate a skin effect easier with 
these. Since 2H pencils leave a smooth effect, they are more suitable for 
drawing metal. I do not recommend the H series for skin drawing because 
I believe that they have a plastic, or metallic, effect. Since 8B pencils leave 
too many pencil rubbings, they are not suitable for skin drawing either. I 
recommend using 7B and 8B for dark hair colour, and the darkest sides of 
the drawing. Light reflecting from the metal seems sharp and shiny so this 
should effect should also be seen in the drawing. However, light reflecting 
from skin appears scattered and dull, and because of this, whilst drawing 
the effect of light upon the skin, the transition interval from light to dark 
should be longer (Fig. 02). 

Vnacedufia£<SlepA [JLeueE&J 

The factors that make the photographic effect in this portrait are as 
follows: transitions between dark and light effects, quality of the drawing, 
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arrange the shade difference between parts. 

For example, if I had started with the eye and 
then drawn the shoulder, the neck which is 
in between would have been different and 
irrelevant. Since I finished the eyes first, the 
face, neck, hair, and the hand touching the 
face became well-matched to them. As seen 
in the first step, I have finished some parts of 
the face already. The eyes are 95% complete. 
Eyebrows and some parts of the nose have also 
been processed. It is also possible to see some 
shading over the cheeks in this drawing (Fig. 03). 

i (Step 02 

In the second step, I gave a light effect to the 
eyes with the help of an eraser. Since this is a 
sensitive process, I needed to make my eraser 



Fig03 



execution of the details, and suitable light and 
shade. “Suitable” means that the lightest and 
darkest values both exist together. Before 
explaining the next steps, I want to mention 
here that this entire drawing is completely 
handmade. There are no digital filters used, 
such as brushes or layer effects. 



JSlep'Oi 

In the first step I formed the outer lines of 
the figure and started with the eyes, as I 
generally prefer to start from the eyes and 
work outwards. Starting from the inner parts is 
advantageous for me. When I draw from the 
inner parts to the outer, my paper becomes 
less dirty and the shade difference between the 
parts is decreased. If I were to start drawing 
from different parts, I would not be able to 



Fig04 
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thinner with a cutter. After completing 95% of 
the lips, I continued shading over the chin and 
cheeks with a 2B pencil. We can see that, apart 
from the mid part, the nose is nearly completed 
at this stage. Teeth are also completed in this 
step (Fig. 04). 

^lep^o3 

In this step, the mid part of the nose was 
completed and the region was shaded in the 
points at which the fingers touch the cheek. The 
upper parts of the eyes (between the eyes and 
the eyebrows) are partially completed. In this 
step, we can see the eyebrows, eyes, nose and 
lips, as a whole (Fig. 05). 



v 




<5iep'0 v 

In the fourth step, we can see that I have intervened with the chin and 
the lower lip with a 2B pencil. The other side of the cheek has also been 
shaded. Apart from the forehead, the face is now nearly completed at this 
stage (Fig. 06). 
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I continued drawing from the centre to the outer 
parts in the fifth step, and started to draw the 
lower parts of the hair and the upper parts of 
the hand. After completing the ear, we gently 
went over the forehead and started shading it 
(Fig.07). 

(Step 06 

After completing the forehead, we made the hair 
on the forehead more visible. The hand and the 
arm were also completed in this step. When we 
look carefully, we can see a space at the centre 
of the forehead (over the nose). This space is 
put to make a light blast effect in order to make 
a photograph effect as I explained before. 
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(Slep^iz 

As a last step, I drew the other side of the shoulder and completed my 
drawing. Generally, I do not exclude making some small retouches to the 
portrait (Fig. 14). 
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http://tunaferit.deviantart.com 




tunaferit@hotmail.com 
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This image is the design of a Role-Playing 
character; a Warrior Wizard. For those of you 
who may not be familiar with the term, “Role- 
Playing character”, a Role-Playing character 
is a character in a game with which the 
participant assumes the roles of the character 
and collaboratively creates stories. Participants 
determine the actions of their characters based 
upon their characterisation, and the actions 
either succeed or fail, according to a formal 
system of rules and guidelines. Normally it is a 
great help if you can work out the mood of your 
character, using images that can describe it. In 
this case, the character will not be animated or 
modelled in 3D, and so it is simply a couple of 
images to physically describe the character and 
his personality. 

Concept 

The concept of this old man is a Wizard 
prepared for hands-on battle. A spell that 
has been cast upon him means that he must 
manipulate a yarn that grows from his arms, 
under his shirtsleeves. With this spell, he can 
take objects and use them as weapons, or 
whatever he needs, making him as strong as 
a knight, but remaining a wizard who is able 
to conjure up other spells. With this magical 
yarn, he is holding an extremely heavy stone- 
made axe. He also wears a red monocle which 
enables him to see living beings through any 
obstacle within a limited distance. The colour 
of the monocle would be the colour in which 
he perceives everything alive. He doesn’t wear 
armour because it would be very difficult to 
reach him, because the yarn that he creates can 
be shaped to use as a shield. In the Role-Play, 
he belongs to a religious sector that adores the 
perishable, which is why, on his shoulder, is a 
symbol that represents a silver, skeleton hand. 





I wanted the image to have the spirit of a 
painting made on canvas, and I wanted to give 
it a little solemnity and represent a fantasy 
world which this character belongs to. This sort 
of world of wizards and warriors used to be 
represented in ancient times. For this piece, I 
didn’t start with a sketch, but started painting an 
old man’s face. My first idea was to do a wizard 
that looked like the hermit figure of the Tarot. 




But instead of holding a lantern, I wanted him 
to hold a sort of weapon which looks like he 
uses it to illuminate his way. I changed this idea 
very quickly when I decided to give him a more 
obvious action character look. If I don’t have a 
very clear idea of a character’s look, I just paint, 
and whilst I’m creating shapes I discover some 
guidelines that can suggest to me something 
which can move the design forwards (Fig. 01 -02). 
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~§elUng, (Slanted 

With a clear idea, I started to drop rough 
shapes, and the basic palette of colours, onto 
the canvas. I wanted him to hold a brightly 
coloured axe with a simple, black handle. This 
time the idea was to use a warm palette full of 
browns and blacks that would contrast with the 
silver materials of the axe, and some decoration 
on his clothing. I had a look at some reference 
images and I liked the way that they represented 
the hair colours; instead of being grey, I add 
a desaturated green for a beard with two long 
dreadlocks, and one cut dreadlock. At this point, 

I had added the colour of the monocle; it needed 
a different colour so I chose a red colour that 
would give more attention to the face. I added 
some blue colour to the semi-dark areas, and 
places where there wouldn’t be much detail, 
to give more depth and colour variation to the 
image. I wanted the background to be bright 
and desaturated, but quite simple; something 
that fit in with my idea of a portrait, and gave 
more importance to the character in the scene 
(Fig. 03). 
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This is very useful to give surfaces more 
complexity, and to simulate some of the shading 
that appears a lot in Fine Art. The practice is to 
grab a colour that has been used, and keeping 
the same amount of saturation and black on 
the colour, change just the tone of the colour; 
if it was blue you would therefore change it 
to red, but you would keep the rest the same 
(Saturation and Black). If the image that results 
from that process gets desaturated, it would 
look like almost a blank, grey colour. This is 
a great way to give variation and subtle detail 
to the picture without altering the contrast and 




the setup of the dark and light (Fig. 04). There 
is another way to make a colour look more 
powerful, by playing with the same colour 
or tone and the same amount of Black, but 
by changing the Saturation. When I want a 
colour to be more present on an image, I pick 
the colour and just give it more saturation, 
which is a great way to create volume, and 
certainly makes the picture more attractive, 
without changing the overall Contrast, and/or 
the dark and light setup of the picture. When a 
colour is surrounded by the same colour, but 



with a higher saturation, it looks more alive 
and strong (Fig. 05). The combination of both 
systems provides many options and some very 
nice results, and gives us the opportunity to 
understand colours, and their possibilities, a little 
better. I used both systems for this image, and 
Fig. 06 and 07 better show this. The last image 
describes how I would like him to look when 
he is preparing to fight, which was just for fun 
but I think is an important part in bringing more 
background to the concept of the character. 
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When Olivier found out that he was to 
write a step-by-step about his 
work “Under the root, my 
kingdom”, he was a little 





7 neuen utwik dineclBp on 
niyconuufen. Tdnato ufilh 
i mpi fCdmecJianii za£pen 
on nea£ papen. peAilAiiEB 
eziAl&J 






Th&^hmy, 

To put this piece into context, I should talk about the story in which 
the scene appears. The story is from “Nausicaa and the Old Tree”, a 
children’s tale which has a sad mood and a very tough ending for the 
little girl, Nausicaa (but don’t worry, there is hope for her). The illustration 
is of the only lit scene in the story; a sweet afternoon at the beginning of 
summer. We see Nausicaa seated under a huge root of “Vieille Branche” 
(the name of the old tree), on a flower bed, sun-kissed by a beautiful, 
golden atmosphere. By the way, Vieille Branche is a speaking tree and, 
in this scene, it’s the last time Nausicaa sees him before he is crushed by 
heavy machinery. Before I go any further, I would like to add something 
about the necessity of this story. I’m a person who is unable to draw or 
paint without a story. I believe this is a problem, and I have resolved it by 
deciding to write my own stories. I feel that this way, an illustration can be 
given a soul and a reason, but it cannot be fully appreciated without being 
placed in its context. Now, we can go to discuss the preparations made for 
the piece... 




VtiepuMiiionA, 

I never work directly on my computer. I start by drawing a first, rough 
version out with my old traditional pencil onto paper (yes, it still exists) A 
first rough version (Fig. 01), and then continue to finely detail the sketch 
with full texture and lighting (Fig. 02). I know that this way seems to be 
a very long way to prepare, but I work this way because I love to draw 
- much more than painting, in fact. I then scanned the drawing and took it 
into Photoshop, using the “Photomerge” option to recompose the original 
drawing, working very largely at 34cm x 43cm. After that, I exported the 
image into Corel Painter IX.5 - my main digital tool. 

UbmdVdiiU&v 

I know that Painter is not the most popular software for digital painting, but 
I haven’t found an equivalent for the tools that I like to use, with those in 
Photoshop. I used the following tools; Round Oil Pastel, Digital Airbrush, 
Variable Splatter (airbrush), Soft Flat Oil, Just Add Water (blender), Grainy 
Blender, and Glow Effect (see palette-pic). I also used the Sidewalk 
Texture paper. My specifications for the Round Oil Pastel were Grain: 

63%, Resat: 100, and Bleed: 13%. 
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~Ba&ic CffCffUnA ig.03-05) 

What I love about Photomerge, in Photoshop, 
is the way it places the recomposed drawing 
directly onto a new layer. I set the layer to 
Multiply and started filling in the canvas using 
the Paint Bucket tool. I chose to work with a 
golden, brown colour to fit in with the story and 
the filtered mood of the forest. I also added a 
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green tone, and that was all for the colours. 

Th&Eighting 

In Painter, I used a Ryan Chuch method, 
so I don’t want to imply that it was my own 
technique. It was very simple to do and even 
used a lot of my system resources as my picture 
was large (Fig. 06- 09). 1: Firstly, I dropped 
all of the layers (Layers / Drop all). 2: I then 
duplicated the canvas (Ctrl + A / Ctrl + C / Edit 
> Paste). 3: I selected the Glow tool (in the 
Effects category) and then selected the colour 
(I highly suggest using a dark colour here). 4: I 
then set the tool as wide as I could, using it at 
its maxi mum. Then it was time to spread the light 
from the light source out to the darkest areas. 
Don’t worry if the tool paints over your shadows. 
5: I then selected the Eraser and erased the 
light from the shadowed zones that I didn’t 
need. As I did this, I revealed the canvas and 
the original colours, without the Glow effect. 6: I 
could then add some interesting light reflections 
with the Glow effect, onto local areas, working 
with the Eraser again (and also playing with the 
opacity, too). 7: When I was ready, I dropped 
my layer, and my computer was happy. 8: The 
operation could then be repeated as much as 
was needed by selecting a particular region of 
the painting and pasting it into place. At every 
moment, I was able to play with the opacity 
of the layer to judge whether the light was too 
strong. 

tielaiting 

When it came to adding all of the details, all 
of my layers were dropped. I decided to blend 
the colours with the drawing on different areas. 
My own way of working can be very chaotic. I 
started with the bark, went on to the flowers, 
went back to the bark, detailed Nausicaa’s 
face, worked on the flowers again, and so on. 

I also worked a lot with the contrast, too. The 
best way to explain my method is to give you 
some examples, depending on the subject I was 
working on. 
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FiglO 



Figll 



The, batik (Fig. 10-13) 

For the bark, my first intention was to mix 
the drawing with the colours. Still in Painter, 

I added water to smooth the hard strokes of 
the pencil first, and then detailed it with the 
Grainy Blender, which allowed me to give 
movement to my brush strokes. I didn’t blend 
everything that I could see, instead I used a very 
instinctive method, and no references. I chose 
to forget small parts of the original drawing on 
my painting. I have discovered over time that 
as many bark varieties exist as skin tones, so 
I decided to keep the shadows and highlights 
created by my mix and improvised everything 
else. I advise you to find as many photographic 
references as possible, and also check out Alan 
Lee’s work on trees - they are mostly sketches, 
but he’s a great master with trees, mushrooms 
and creepers. You will realise that it’s possible 
to do just about everything with bark. 

In Painter, I went on to create a new layer, 
which allowed me to add some heavy colours 
over my mix with a digital airbrush. I dropped 
it again and worked with my new colours, with 
a soft flat oil brush. As you can see, I tried to 
render the light reflection on the bark, depending 
upon the intensity of the light: bright colours on 
top and reflected lights ones under the root. 

I used many layers for each colour (because 
there are many colours on natural trees too), 
and I eventually dropped them and began 
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reworking with textured brushes. You can also 
add interesting details with the Variable Splatter 
tool, to add tiny spots over the existing texture. 

JEaut&Lb and EeaueA 

This method was similar to the previous bark 
one (Fig. 14-1 7). I used my previous layers to 
add some green, and then dropped it, filling in 
the leaves and petals with blended greens and 
a variety of broken whites. Because the light is 
an orange-gold, I reflected it upon the green too 
- using the Round Oil Pastel brush for this work. 
Even though I mainly used a green colour, I 
added some burnt pink and orange close to the 
roots. I wasn’t too interested in copying existing 
flowers and leaves, I just wanted to fill the empty 
space with lots of elements. 




~H 4 iuAicaa\ Fig . 1 8-21 ) 

For the little girl, I used the same approach as with the others elements: I firstly blended the pencil 
with the colours and added more colours and lighting afterwards. I decided to give up details and 
worked on saturated and diffused light on her dress. I used the previous method with the Glow tool 
and a selection around the body. I highlighted the dress and erased the excess from around her. 
After that, I dropped the layer again. I uses cool tones on the shadows and completed her with 
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highlights on her hair. For the face, as I’m not an 
expert, I found this to be one of my weaknesses 
with this piece. I decided upon using a non- 
realistic style, which I feel works best with the 
style of the book. I tried to render the lighting as 
best as I could, which I think is not too bad. 

7h&TlJiiulmi££ 

(Fig.22-24) For the windmill, I firstly painted it in 
black and white, then created a new layer and 
I added shadows with a purple tone. Finally, I 
create a third layer and I added the final, and 
more unnatural, colours. I highlighted it with 
a broken white, but not to much because the 
general mood is quite soft. 

Once the detailing stages were done, I decided 
to crop the original because I didn’t feel the 
closeness that the text evokes in this scene. I 
replaced Nausicaa close to the centre of the 
scene and closed the top by the massive root. 
The light now comes in from the holes in the 
bark in the background, and I again used my 
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Glow tool to overexpose it. And then the image 
was complete. 

I hope that this little step-by-step will be of 
some help to you. I know that it’s not a killer 
in terms of its techniques, but it’s my own way 
of painting: very free and natural. This is why I 
chose Painter over Photoshop. Thank you for 
reading. 

Otiuieh, Heluui 

For more from this artist visit: 
http://myrrdhim.deviantart.com 
Or contact: 
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PUBLISHING 

Is a Company publishing downloadable online 
magazines. It is based in the West Midlands 
in the UK. Zoo currently produces two online 
downloadable magazines, 3dcreative and 
2dartist. Zoo’s intention is to make each issue 
as full of great articles, images, interviews, 
images and tutorials as possible. If you would 
like more information on Zoo Publishing or It’s 
magazines, or you have a question for our staff, 
please use the links below. 

Ctmlacllnjfonmaliffli 

www.zoopublishing.com 
www.3dcreativemag.com 
www.2dartistmag.com 
Editor > Ben Barnes 
ben@zoopublishing.com 
Assistant Editor > Warin Pismoke 
warin@zoopublishing.com 
Marketing > Lynette Clee 
lynette@zoopublishing.com 



VaninmA 

If you have a CG Community website, and 
would be interested in reselling 3DCreative or L 
2DArtist magazine please contact Lynette Clee 
on the eMail address above. 
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